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PROCEEDINOS 


SIXTH   ANNUAL   FESTIVAL 


DECEMBER  22,  1890, 

In   COIMEJIORATION    OF   THE   TwO-HuNI»KED-AN1)-SEVENTIETH 

Anmivet?sakv  of  the  Lani)In<4  of  the  Pilgrims. 


The  New  England  Society  of  St.  Louis  assembled  on 
Monday  evening,  December,  22,  1890,  at  the  Southern 
Hotel,  to  celebrate  its  Sixth  Annual  Dinner,  with  larger 
numbers  than  ever  before. 

'J'he  members  and  guests  having  gathered  at  the  table, 
tlie  Rev.  J.  W.  Ford,  D.  D.,  asked  the  benediction  of  God 
upon  the  assembh'.  The  Dinner  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing menu  : 

BLUE  POINTS,  DEEP  SHELL. 

CELERY. 

CREAM   OF  CAULIFLOWER. 

SLICED  TOMATOES.  RADISHES.  SALTED  ALMONDS. 

BROILED  SAVANNAH  SHAD  steward  sauce. 

CUCUMBERS. 

sweet  potato  croquettes. 

CUTLETS  OF  PRAIRIE  CHICKEN     ■.    truffle  sauce. 

FRENCH   PEAS. 

FILET  OF  BEEF,  LARDED  mushroom  sauce. 

GERMAN   ASPARAGUS. 

SOUTHERN   HOTEL   PUNCH. 
ROAST  QUAIL. 

DRESSED   LETTUCE. 

CHARLOTTE   RUSSE.  ICE  CREAM    IN    FORMS. 

CAKE.  FRUIT. 

NEW  ENGLAND  SAGE  AND  ROQUEFORT  CHEESE. 

COFFEE. 


kc.>ibeni:   ^ciir^oito'    9bbrc.^.>. 


Ladies  a?i(i  Gentlemen,  Daughters  and  Sons  of  Ne~v 
Enoiand  birth  or  descent: 

I  welcome  3011  to  this  celebration  of  the  two  hundred 
and  seventieth  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  forefathers 
at  Plymouth. 

We  are  gathered  here  this  evening  from  the  rock-bound 
coast  of  hundred  harbored  Maine,  where  the  wild  ocean 
waves  beat  against  the  enduring  granite  rocks,  and  are  ever 
thrown  back  from  their  assaults ;  where  old  Kathadin  rears 
its  head  toward  the  sky,  the  State  which  had  the  honor  of 
giving  to  the  nation  the  name  noble  and  honorabl}'  linked 
with  that  of  the  immortal  Lincoln  in  our  four  years'  strug- 
gle for  national  existence,  the  State  which  gave  to  the 
country,  in  the  person  of  Prentiss,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able orators  of  the  centur}',  a  second  Sheridan,  who 
charmed  and  electrified  Congress  and  the  nation  by  his  elo- 
quence, and  which  gave  to  us  here  in  St,  Louis  one  of  our 
best  and  most  beloved  citizens,  John  R.  Shepley,  who  en- 
nobled and  dignified  the  legal  profession  by  his  talents  and 
his  purity,  and  left  us  an  example  worthy  to  be  followed, 
and  a  reputation  to  be  envied. 

We  come  from  the  old  Granite  State,  where  presidential 
mountain  peaks  of  the  great  Appalachian  Chain  lift  their 
summits  almost  to  the  snow  limit,  whose  charming,  yes, 
magnificent  scener}-,  is  a  never  ending  source  of  pleasure, 
always  enticing  those  of  her  children  who  have  wandered 
from  her  to  return  for  a  breath  of  the  free  air,  and  a  new 
view  of  her   majestic  mountains  and    lovely  valleys.     The 


State  which,  among  other  great  men,  produced  one  whose 
utterances  will  be  immortal ;  who,  in  one  grand,  impressive 
speech,  taught  the  youth  of  our  country  a  love  of  nationality 
greater  than  all  the  teachings  of  all  previous  years;  who,  in 
the  peroration  of  that,  his  greatest  effort,  ending  with  the 
words,  "Liberty  and  Union  now  and  forever,  one  and  in- 
separable," did  more  to  create  the  spirit  which  filled  the 
Federal  armies  in  the  war  for  the  Union  than  anything 
else,  save  the  farewell  words  of  Washington. 

We  come  from  the  State  where  the  Green  Mountain 
Boys,  under  Stark,  fought  and  won  the  battle  of  Benning- 
ton, a  fit  omen  and  prelude  to  the  great  triumph  over 
Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  where,  too,  lies  all  that  remains  of 
that  rugged  old  hero,  Ethan  Allen,  who  held  that  God  and 
the  Continental  Congress  were  sufficient  warrant  for  any 
demand  to  surrender— where  verdant  mountains  give 
pleasure  to  the  eye,  and  fertility  to  her  valleys.  We  come 
from  old  Massachusetts  (God  bless  her  !)  the  land  of  Plym- 
outh Rock,  of  Concord,  and  Lexington,  and  Bunker  Hill, 
where  Putnam  fought  and  Warren  fell;  where  Samuel 
Adams,  with  his  impassioned  eloquence,  spoke  ;  where  Han- 
cock, of  the  defiant  signature,  and  John  Adams,  lived  and 
died  ;  where  Faneuil  Hall,  the  cradle  of  American  liberty, 
still  stands,  a  witness  of  glorious  days  of  old.  We  come 
from  little  Rhode  Island,  the  State  of  liberty-loving  Roger 
Williams,  who  established  a  government  that  withstood  all 
attacks  of  royalty,  and  remained  unchanged  longer  than 
that  of  any  other  colony,  as  being  free  enough  for  modern 
times— the  State  that  furnished  for  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion the  Quaker  blacksmith.  General  Greene,  whose  mas- 
terly abilities  were  so  well  displayed  at  Trenton,  Princeton 
and  Monmouth,  and  who  drove  the  British  from  the  in- 
terior of  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  to  the  sea,    and   led  on 
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to  the  glorious  consummation  at  Yoiktown.  We  come 
from  the  land  of  stead}'  habits,  of  Roger  Sherman,  and  of 
Nathan  Hale,  who  sorrowed  that  he  had  but  one  life  to 
give  for  his  country- — where  the  greatest  of  New  England 
rivers  seeks  the  sea,  and  gives  to  the  State  of  Connecticut 
its  name  in  its  passage,  celebrated  for  its  earl}-  struggles 
with  ro3alt3'  to  retain  its  charter,  and  contesting  with  Mas- 
sachusetts alone  for  the  honor  of  possessing  the  most  illus- 
trious university  in  the  Union.  We  are  here  representing 
these  six  States  to  celebrate  and  commemorate  the  landing 
of  the  Pilgrims  on  the  cold,  inhospitable  and  forbidding- 
coast  of  Cape  Cod,  on  that  stern  winter  day  in  1620.  In 
conversing  with  a  gentleman  a  short  time  since,  I  asked 
him  if  he  was  a  member  of  our  societ}-.  He  replied  :  "No. 
I  do  not  believe  in  perpetuating  such  race  distinctions,  but 
all  should  be  swallowed  up  in  the  name  of  American  cit- 
izens.'' I  think  we  will  all  disagree  with  him,  for  among 
all  the  capabilities  given  us  by  our  Creator,  there  is  one 
which,  for  the  pleasure  that  it  gives,  and  for  the  benefits  it 
confers  on  the  race,  is  unequaled  ;  the  dull  material  enjoy- 
ments that  appertain  to  animal  existence,  in  fact,  all  other 
pleasures,  sink  into  nothingness,  and  are  not  worth}-  of  men- 
tion, compared  with  the  powder  to  feel  affection,  to  love. 
And  first  comes  that  wonderful  love  which  the  human  soul, 
filled  with  an  appreciation  of  the  boundless  blessings  with 
which  it  is  so  abundantly  endowed,  and  thankful  for  the 
opportunity  to  receive  and  enjo}-  them,  and  for  the  pleasure 
of  intellectual  existence,  feels  for  its  great  Creator,  the 
blessed  Giver  of  all  good.  The  grateful  heart,  filled  with 
loft}'  emotions,  is  lifted  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  illumin- 
ated with  rays  of  marvelous  celestial  light.  Next  to  this 
heavenly  state  of  mind,  nearest  and  dearest  of  all,  is  that 
affection  which  two  loving   hearts,   opening   into   manhood 
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and  womanhood,  without  guile  or  material  motive,  feel 
when  the}'  plight  their  troth,  and  which,  as  time  rolls  on  its 
course,  ripens  into  the  mature,  profound  love  of  later  life, 
and  goes  on  with  declining  years,  growing  deeper  and  richer 
in  its  luxuriance  by  its  continued  existence.  Then  comes 
the  love  of  parents  for  children  and  children  for  parents,  so 
fond,  so  endearing,  so  lasting — when  all  other  objects  of 
ife  fail  to  excite  pleasure,  or  to  lead  to  action,  this  attach- 
ment suffices  to  make  parents  and  children  glad  to  exist, 
to  labor  and  toil,  and  to  be  content  and  happ}'.  The  love 
of  man  for  his  country  is  most  delightful  and  soul-inspiring  ; 
it  is  this  which  makes  one  tight  and  bleed  and  die  for  his 
native  land  ;  without  it,  no  sentiment  of  patriotism  would 
exist,  and  the  state  that  the  socialist  dreams  of  would  come, 
wherein  man  would  lose  all  distinctive  characteristics,  and 
be  simply  a  number  of  a  class,  of  a  section.  Were  it  pos- 
sible for  such  a  state  of  self-abnegation  to  occur,  life  would 
be  the  most  uninteresting  and  barren  state  of  existence  con- 
ceivable, it  would  reduce  man  to  the  level  of  a  cog  in  a 
wheel  ;  his  affections — if  any  he  should  have — spread  out 
over  the  uncounted  millions  of  the  race,  diluted  beyond  the 
most  extended  attenuations  of  Hahneman,  and  ending  in  a 
revolution  against  a  state  so  contrary  to  nature. 

Last  I  name  the  love  for  our  race  and  blood,  created  b}' 
a  common  ancestry  and  origin,  by  earl}'  associations,  sim- 
ilar tastes  and  birth,  consecrated  by  pleasant  memories, 
kindred  feelings  and  principles,  by  recollections  of  noble 
deeds  done,  of  fame  achieved  on  battle-fields  or  elsewhere, 
of  literar}',  scientific  or  political  repute,  or  of  great  services 
to  humanity.  And  it  is  this  love  that  calls  us  together  this 
evening.  I  do  not  envy  the  man  whose  heart  does  not 
beat  quicker  when  these  memories  come  to  him,  or  who 
does  not  tind  pleasure  in   these  associations.      We   rejoice 
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that  we  can  consider  that  the  fame  of  our  great  New 
Englanders,  living  or  dead,  on  their  native  soil,  is  partly  our 
property;  we  treasure  up  their  illustrious  names  in  our 
memories  with  those  of  the  thousands  more  who  have  left 
their  impress  for  good  in  every  State,  count}-  and  cit}'  in 
the  westward  march  of  settlement  and  civilization  toward 
the  Pacific  Sea.  To  mention  their  names  would  be  like 
recounting  the  table  of  contents  of  an  encyclopaedia  ;  from 
no  page  of  our  history  are  they  absent ;  there  is  no  field  of 
orator}',  science,  invention,  poetry,  philosophy,  history,  or 
the  arts,  where  they  are  not  in  the  van.  Nor  are  we,  who 
live  here  in  the  great  State  of  Missouri,  any  less  true  to  her 
or  to  our  fellow-citizens  here,  because  we  love  our  ancestral 
homes.  We  are  proud  of  our  great  State  and  of  its  abun- 
dant resources,  and  we  love  and  honor  all  of  its  citizens 
who  are  like  us  disposed  to  be  honorable  members  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  promote  with  their  own  good  fortune 
the  general  weal.  We  will  fail  in  no  duty  or  obligation  to 
our  State  or  to  the  American  Union,  because  we  love  New 
England.  Many  of  us  have  shown  our  attachment  to  the 
nation,  by  giving  our  services  in  its  armies  in  the  hour  of 
greatest  trial.  For  myself,  I  delight  to  remember  the 
mountains  of  Berkshire,  where  my  father  first  saw  the  light, 
and  the  hills  of  Hampden,  the  home  of  my  mother;  and  in 
meeting  with  you,  I  recall  pleasant  recollections  of  my 
parents,  and  keep  green  their  memories. 

So,  I  am  sure,  you  all  feel  toward  the  homes  of  your 
parents  or  your  childhood  ;  and  so  long  as  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  roll  against  our  Eastern  shores,  or  the  winter 
snows  fall  on  Mount  Washington,  or  the  rippling  brooks 
babble  in  their  downward  course  to  the  sea,  may  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Puritans  meet  to  celebrate  the  anniversary 
of  the  first  settlement  of  New  England.      (Applause.) 
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Boston  has  often  been  claimed  to  be  tlie  luib  of  the 
universe,  and  it  is  supposed  that  when  Boston  moves 
the  world  turns  around,  and  that  the  intellectual  qual- 
ities that  are  exhibited  by  the  Bostonians  are  of  a  very 
peculiar  and  a  very  remarkable  kind,  x\nd  I  must  say 
that  when  we  stop  and  retiect  upon  the  illustrious  names 
of  literar}'  men  and  of  politicians,  who  have  figured  or  lived 
at  and  resided  in  Boston  at  various  times,  there  is  certainly 
good  ground  for  Boston  to  claim  pre-eminence.  We  can- 
not but  have  a  great  regard  for  a  city  that  can  claim  Long- 
fellow, Everett,  Holmes,  Lowell,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished men  too  numerous  to  mention.  And  in  thinking- 
over  this  great  pre-eminence  of  Boston,  we  here  connected 
with  the  New  England  Society,  thought  it  would  be  very 
desirable  to  have  some  of  the  scintillations  of  this  intel- 
lectual light  here  before  us  to-night,  and  so  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  to  3'ou  a  gentleman  from  Boston,  of 
high  literar}-  repute  and  of  great  knowledge  of  New  Eng- 
land, historicall}-  and  otherwise.  I  present  to  3'OLi  ^h\ 
Edwin  D.  Mead,  who  will  respond  to  the  regular  toast, 
"Forefathers'  Day."      (Applause.) 

A/r.  Mead  said : 

In  that  most  inspiied  of  our  American  lyrics,  and  most 
solemn  of  calls  to  a  nation  to  the  stern  duty  of  to-day,  with 
Sinai  and  Calvary  trumpeting  and  throbbing  together 
through  its  lines,  in  his  "Present  Crisis,"  Lowell  makes 
his  final  appeal  for  present  valor  and  freedom  from  the 
shackles  of  the  past,   a  great  appeal  to  the  past  itself,   an 


appeal  to  the   Pilgrim   Fathers,   the   ?vIa3'flo\ver    and    Plv- 
mouth  Rock. 

'•  "Tis  as  easy  to  be  heroes  as  to  sit  the  idle  slaves. 
Of  a  legendary  virtue  carved  upon  our  fathers'  graves; 
Worshippers  of  light   ancestral  make  the  present   light  a  crime. — 
Was  the  Jlaytlower  launched  by  cowards,  steered  by  men  behind 

their  timey 
Turn  those  tracks  toward  past  or  future  that  make  Plymouth  Rock 

subliraey 
Thev  were  men  of  present  valor,  stalwart  old  iconoclasts. 
Unconvinced  by  axe  or  gibbet  that  ail  virtue  was  the  past's: 
But  we  make   their  truth  our   falsehood,  thinking   that  hath    made 

us  free. 
Hoarding  it  in   mouldy  parchments,   wliile  our  tender  spirits   tiee, 
The  rude  grasp  of  that  great  impulse   that  drove   them  across  the 

sea."' 

Now  the  use  which  the  poet  here  makes  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  is,  it  seems  to  me,  the  reall}'  great  use  to  be  always 
made  of  them,  and  on  such  occasions  as  this,  when  we 
come  together  to  commemorate  them.  I  confess  myself 
to  a  great  liking  for  old  parchments,  for  the  legendaiy,  even 
for  grave-yards;  so  I  think  would  the  poet  confess  it.  But 
no  man  is  so  drear}-,  no  man  is  so  superficial,  none  so 
false,  as  the  man,  and  he  is  numerous,  whose  carefull}- 
cultivated  relation  to  the  Puritans  is  simpl}-  a  historical  rela- 
tion, simply  a  piece  of  antiquarianism,  simply  his  chosen 
species  of  dilettantism,  his  field  for  the  collection  of  old 
tracts  or  of  new  editions  in  vellum,  limited  to  two  hundred 
copies  ;  whose  interest,  I  say,  is  simpl\-  this,  and  who  can- 
not be  counted  on  for  help  in  any  cause  or  an}-  place  in 
which  the  spirit  of  the  Puritan  still  finds  expression,  save 
only  at  Forefathers'  Day  dinners,  beginning  with  a  course  of 
three  grains  of  corn. 

The  only  real  use  in  going  back  to  the  Puritan  Fathers 
is  to  be  helped  b}'  it  to  get  forward  and  away  from  them, 
to  get  out  of  the  past,  or,  whether  that  or  not,  to  be  helped 
more  vitally  into  the   present.      It   is  to  catch  the  spirit  for 
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our  time  tliat  was  in  them  for  tiieir  time,  to  be  made  like 
them  "men  of  present  valor/'  dealing,  practicall}^  and 
stalwartl}',  with  the  new  occasion  and  new  dut}'  of  to-day, 
instead  of  with  the  things  of  3-esterday. 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  the  most  practical  and  "pres- 
ent'" set  of  men  of  whom  I  can  think  in  all  history,  the 
least  hampered  b}-  tradition,  the  least  affected  by  an}'  weak 
sentimentalism,  the  most  directl}-  concerned  with  the  duty 
that  lay  nearest,  the  least  self-conscious  and  theatrical  of  an)- 
men  who  ever  lived  an  epic.  They  attended  to  business. 
With  heads  in  heaven,  their  feet  were  solidly  upon  earth,  and 
their  hands  busy  with  the  work  of  Le3'den  and  of  Pl3Miiouth. 
They  were  anxious  about  their  souls;  but  as  Lowell  has 
said  again,  "Men  anxious  about  their  souls  liave  not  been 
by  an)-  means  the  least  skillful  in  providing  for  the  wants 
of  the  body;"  and  these  hard-handed  men  of  Plymouth 
knew  that  "they  must  show  a  balance  on  the  right  side  of 
the  counting-house  ledger  as  well  as  in  their  private  ac- 
counts with  their  own  souls.  The  liberty  of  praying,  when 
and  how  the}-  would,  must  be  balanced  with  an  abilit}-  of 
paying  when  and  as  they  ought."  (Applause.)  These 
fathers  of  ours  solved  most  perfectly  that  most  difficult  prob- 
lem of  bringing  tine  ideals  into  health}-  contact  and  partner- 
ship with  the  hard,  prosaic  things  of  common  life.  They 
were  great  realists^in  the  true  Aristotelian  sense  of  that 
damaged  word — not  transcendentalists. 

For — this  is  the  second  great  thing  to  remember  always  ; 
in  truth,  the  first  thing  of  the  two — these  most  practical  and 
hard-handed  and  hard-headed  of  men  were  the  greatest 
idealists  in  history;  the  most  imperious  and  thorough  in 
subordinating  every  interest  of  life  to  the  power  of  their 
great  faith  and  vision.  Lowell,  who  furnishes  us  with  so 
many  good  words  about  them,  and  whose  tribute  to  theii" 
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common  sense  and  shiftness  we  have  just  noted,  pronounces 
them  "tlie  most  perfect  incarnation  of  our  idea  which  the 
world  has  ever  seen."  How  important  the  idea  which  thev 
bore  seemed  to  him  he  declared,  wlien  lie  said  :  "Next  to 
the  fugitives  whom  Moses  led  out  of  Egypt,  the  little  sliip- 
load  of  outcasts  who  landed  at  Pl3'mouth  two  centuries  and 
a  half  ago  are  destined  to  influence  the  future  of  the 
world." 

I  think,  too,  that  from  the  time  of  Moses  on,  there  had 
never  been  any  enterprise  or  expedition  so  full  of  the  spirit 
of  Moses  as  this.  There  are  whole  chapters  of  Deuteronomy 
which  might  well  enough  be  chapters  of  Bradford's  Jour- 
nal. These  men  of  "present  valor,"  these  most  practical 
of  men,  were  the  most  Mosaic  of  men.  The  most  Mosaic, 
I  say,  not  Hebraic,  for  the  Hebrew  rank  and  file,  the  men 
who  followed  Moses,  were  poor  stuff,  compared  with  the 
men  who  followed  Bradford  and  Brewster.  They  were  cow- 
ards and  chronicfault-finders,  alwa^'shankeringafter  the  flesh- 
pots  of  Egypt,  always  looking  over  their  shoulders,  always 
complaining  over  short  rations  and  wet  feet.  (Laughter.) 
As  Bradford  would  have  said,  the}-  were  not  "muskeeto 
proof."  Some  poor  weak  creatures,  who  had  been  over 
and  spent  a  few  months  with  the  Plymouth  colon}'  in  1623 
had  gone  back  to  London  and  discouraged  others  from 
coming,  by  stories  of  all  sorts  of  hardships  at  Plymouth. 
There  was  lack  of  the  sacraments,  the  children  were  not 
properly  catechised,  the  water  wasn't  good,  the  tish  wouldn't 
take  salt  to  keep  sweet,  there  were  foxes  and  wolves,  and 
so  on — a  dozen  objections  in  all,  the  last  being  that  the 
people  were  "much  annoyed  with  muskeetoes."  "The}- 
are  too  delicate  and  unfit  to  begin  new  plantations  and 
colonies,"  wrote  Bradford,  answering  every  objection  in 
detail,  "that  cannot  endure  the  biting  of  a  muskeeto;   we 
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would  wish  such  to  keep  at  home  till,  at  least,  they  be  mns- 
keeto  proof." 

The  men  who  planted  New  England  were  "muskeeto 
proof."  x\nd  so  have  the  men  always  been  who  have 
pushed  ahead  the  New  England  idea.  So,  I  think,  were 
the  men  who  have  come  out  of  New  England  to  carry  New 
England  all  over  this  Great  West.  The  men  who  followed 
Gen.  Rufus  Putnam  from  Massachusetts  to  Marietta  were 
'^muskeeto  proof."  The  men  who  followed  Moses  Cleve- 
land from  Connecticut  to  the  Western  Reserve  were  "mus- 
keeto proof."  There  are  plenty  of  you  in  this  St.  Louis 
New  England  Society,  as  I  happen  to  know,  who  were 
"muskeeto  proof."  There  are  some  of  you,  I  know,  who 
have  been  "bullet  proof." 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers,  whom  we  celebrate  to-night,  were 
"muskeeto  proof."  None  of  them,  I  think,  sulked  over 
sore  fingers,  or  bothered  Bradford  when  they  wet  their 
feet.  They  got  no  miraculous  manna  or  quail,  they  were 
reduced  instead  to  the  three  grains  of  corn,  but  still  no 
complaint,  no  hankering  after  things  left  behind.  "It  is 
not  with  us  as  with  other  men,"  they  had  said  before 
they  left  Holland,  "whom  small  things  can  discourage,  or 
small  discontentments,  cause  to  wish  themselves  at  home 
again."  And  when  the  Mayflower  went  back,  after  the 
tirst  winter  of  death,  while  half  their  number  lay  in  the 
graves  in  the  wheat-field,  not  one  went  back  ;  no,  "not  one 
fooked  back,  who  had  set  his  hand  to  this  ploughing." 

These,  I  think,  are  men  worth  celebrating,  these  most 
practical,  most  religious  men,  these  men  who  put  their 
highest  idea  most  absolutely  into  hfe.  This  is  the  thing  to  be 
satd  about  Puritanism  altogether,  that  it  was  idealism  with 
hands,  a  faith  that  made  faithful,  religion  wholly  in  earnest. 
Here  were  men  refusing   to   live   any   longer  by  tradition  ; 
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and  here,  as  Carlyle  says,  was  "a  practical  world  based  on 
belief  in  God.'-  "Here,  of  our  own  lineage,  in  practical 
English  shape,  were  heroes  on  the  earth  once  more,  who 
knew,  in  every  fibre,  and  with  heroic  doing  laid  to  heart, 
that  an  Almighty  Justice  does  verily  rule  this  world,  that  it 
is  good  to  tight  on  God's  side,  and  bad  to  tigiit  on  the  dev- 
il's side  !"  This  conviction  Puritanism  put  into  life,  and 
put  into  the  whole  of  life.  Politics  became  religious. 
Church  and  State  were  never  so  nearl}'  the  same — it  is  hard 
to  sa}'  where  one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  It  is  hard  to 
sa}'  whether  we  think  of  Puritanism  first  as  a  religious  or  a 
political  movement ;  whether  we  think  first  when  we  sav 
Puritan  of  the  "painful"  clergy,  or  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and 
his  Ironsides.  Never  was  town-meeting  so  like  the  prayer 
meeting,  never  parliament  so  like  the  s3'nod. 

Look  awav  from  Plymouth  to  Westminister,  awav  from 
William  Bradford  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  incomparabl}-  the 
greatest  of  all  the  Puritans.  I  wish  that  every  New  Eng- 
hmder,  and  every  Old  Englander,  might  set  himself  to  the 
study  of  Cromwell's  letters  and  speeches.  It  was  in  read- 
ing Cromwell's  speeches,  Carlyle  tells  us,  that  to  himseU' 
the  English  Commonweath  and  Puritanism  generallv  fiist 
began  to  be  conceivable.  Never  think  of  the  Puritanism 
that  planted  New  England  apart  from  the  Puritanism  that 
stayed  at  home  and  revolutionized  England.  1  do  not 
think  that  you  arc  likel}-  to  do  that  in  St.  Louis,  so  long  as 
)ames  K.  Ilosmer  is  one  of  you.  Nfever  think  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers,  whom  especiall}-  we  celebrate  to-da}-,  sa\  e  as 
a  part  of  the  great  Puritan  movement.  The}-  differed  from 
some  other  Puritans,  but  the  agreements,  and  not  the  dif- 
ferences, are  the  main  thing.  Cromwell  said,  as  he  left  the 
chamber  at  Westminister,  after  the  passage  of  the  Grantl 
Remonstrance,  that  if  it  had  not  passed  he  would  have  sold 


all  he  had,  and  left  for  New  England.  He  speaks  more 
than  once,  in  his  speeches,  of  the  colonists  over  here,  and 
their  heroic  suffering  for  conscience  sake.  Had  he  come 
over  to  join  them,  we  ma}'  be  sure  he  would  have  felt  quiie 
at  home  in  Ph'mouth  with  William  Bradford,  as  he  would 
have  felt  at  home  in  Boston  with  John  Winthrop. 

Here,  under  Cromwell,  was  a  governrnent  recognizing 
it  as  its  express  purpose  to  bring  in  the  '"reign  of  God"' 
in  England.  Carlyle  rightly  speaks  of  Cromweirs  Little 
Parliament,  which  got  called  Barebones's  Parliament — 
Praise-god  Barebones — as  "the  Assembly  for  the  remark- 
ablest  purpose  who  have  ever  met  in  the  modern  world. 
The  business  is  no  less  than  introducing  the  Christian  re- 
ligion into  real  practice  in  the  social  affairs  of  the  nation." 
Cromwell  himself  knew  well  what  a  remarkable  assembly 
it  was.  "T  think  it  may  be  truly  said,"  he  said  in  his  first 
address  to  them,  '"that  there  never  was  a  Supreme  Au- 
thority consisting  of  such  a  body  (above  one  hundred  and 
forty,  I  believe),  never  such  a  body  that  came  into  the 
Supreme  Authority  before,  in  such  a  nation  as  this,  in 
such  a  way  of  owning  God  and  being  owned  by  Him.'' 
He  speaks  of  the  people  there  represented  as  the  "'people 
of  God" — sometimes  he  calls  them  the  ""honest  people" — 
the  cause  with  which  they  are  charged,  ""the  cause  of 
Christ."  ""God  hath  called  you  to  this  work,"  he  says  in 
his  first  great  speech  to  his  parliament.  ""Our  business," 
he  says  in  one  place,  with  a  stern  fling  at  the  ""rhetor- 
icians" who  deal  in  ""words,"  ""is  to  speak  things.  The 
dispensations  of  God  that  are  upon  us  do  require  it." 
And  the  things  of  which  he  speaks  as  the  ""concernment" 
of  the  parliament  are  the  glory  of  God  and  God's  interest 
in  the  world — not  only  the  interest  of  His  church,  but 
the  interest  also,  he  goes  on  to  say,  of  the  Living  People 
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of  England,  "not  as  Christians,  but  as  human  crea- 
tures." '' The  worldly-minded  man,"  he  tells  his  par- 
liament, knows  nothing  of  the  significance  of  the  things 
which  they  were  trying  to  do  and  the  history  through 
which  they  were  passing.  How  could  the  worldly- 
minded  man  know?  But  Cromwell's  parliament  knew. 
He  spoke  to  men  every  one  of  whom  felt  that  he  was 
there  at  Westminister  for  no  purpose  at  all  if  he  were  not 
there  expressly  to  help  in  bringing  in  the  Kingdom  of 
God  on  Earth. 

There  is  one  remarkable  passage  in  Cromwell's  Inaugu- 
ral Address — if  I  may  call  that  first  great  speech  his  Inau- 
gural Address — from  which  I  should  like  to  quote.  It  is 
near  the  end  of  the  address,  after  he  has  made  his  special 
political  recommendations.  "I  shall  not  hold  you  long," 
he  says,  ''because  I  hope  it's  written  in  your  hearts  to 
approve  yourselves  to  God.  Only  this  Scripture  I  shall 
remember  to  you,  which  hath  been  much  upon  my  spirit: 
Hosea,  xi.,  12,  'Judah  yet  ruleth  with  God,  and  is  faithful 
with  the  Saints.'  It's  said  before  that,  'Ephraim  com- 
passed God  about  with  lies,  and  the  house  of  Israel  with 
deceit.'  Truly  you  are  called  by  God  as  Judah  was,  to 
rule  with  Him  and  for  Him.  Again,  Second  Samuel,  xxi.. 
3,  'He  that  ruleth  over  men,'  the  Scripture  saith,  'must 
be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God.'  ''  He  goes  on  to 
quote  the  New  Testament  text  concerning  the  "wisdom 
from  above."  "Truly  my  thoughts  run  much  upon  this 
place,''  he  says,  "that  to  the  execution  of  judgment  (the 
execution  of  truth,  for  that's  the  judgment)  you  must 
have  wisdom  'from  Above;'  and  that's  pure.  That  will 
teach  you  to  exercise  the  judgment  of  truth  ;  it's  without 
partiality.  Purity,  impartiality,  sincerity ;  these  are  the 
effects  of  wisdom,  and  these  will  help  you  to  execute  the 
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judgment  of  truth.  And  then  if  God  give  you  hearts  to 
be  'easy  to  be  entreated/  to  be  'peaceably  spirited,'  to 
be  full  of  good  fruits  to  the  nation,  to  men  as  men,  to 
the  people  of  God,  to  all  in  their  several  stations,  this  will 
teach  you  to  execute  the  judgment  of  mercy  and  truth. 
Oh,  if  God  fill  your  hearts  with  such  a  spirit  as  Moses 
had,  and  as  Paul  had,  which  was  not  a  spirit  for  Believers 
only,  but  for  the  whole  People  !'' 

Now,  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  with  you  here  in  St.  Louis, 
or  up  at  Jefferson  City  ;  but  if  in  Boston  our  Mayor  or  our 
Governor  should  talk  in  such  a  strain  as  that,  backing  up 
the  recommendations  of  his  inaugural  by  texts  from  James, 
and  from  Hosea,  xi.  12,  the  people  would  wonder  ;  some 
would  think  him  crack-brained ;  the  newspapers  would 
wonder ;  the  Senate  and  the  Common  Council,  if  the 
Common  Council  recognized  James  and  Hosea  as  familiar 
authors,  would  wonder.  Many  would  say  it  was  cant ; 
and — there's  the  pity  of  it — it  very  likely  would  be. 

Yet  Cromwell's  speeches  are  full  of  passages  like  this. 
This  was  the  vernacular  in  that  Parliament.  ''  I  have  but 
one  thing  more  to  say,"  he  says  in  his  fifth  speech,  "■  I  did 
read  a  Psalm  yesterday ;  which  truly  may  not  unbecome 
me  to  tell  you  of,  and  you  to  observe.  It  is  the  Eighty- 
fifth  Psalm ;  it  is  very  instructive  and  significant :  and 
though  I  do  but  little  touch  upon  it,  I  desire  your  perusal 
at  pleasure."  Then  he  quotes.  "  If  this  Psalm  is  writ- 
ten in  our  hearts,"  he  says,  '"then  let  us  consult  and 
meet  in  Parliament."  "  If  you  set  your  hearts  to  this 
work,"  he  says  again,  "then  you  will  sing  Luther's 
song."  "  If  a  man  can  set  his  heart  open,  and  can  ap- 
prove it  to  God,  we  shall  hear  him  say,  God  is  our  refuo-e 
and  strength." 

"Very  strange,"  comments  Carlyle,  in  one  place,  "  to 
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see  such  things  in  the  Journal  of  the  EngHsh  House  of 
Commons.''  And  of  the  great  fifth  speech,  he  says: 
"No  royal  speech  like  this  was  ever  delivered  elsewhere  in 
the  world,  *  ^'^  *  a  speech  fit  for  Valhalla  and  the 
Sanhedrim  of  the  Gods.  We  shall  not  again  hear  a  Su- 
preme Governor  talk  in  this  strain.  But  the  spirit  of  it  is 
a  thing  that  should  never  have  grown  obsolete.  The 
spirit  of  it  will  have  to  revive  itself  again,  and  shine  out 
in  new  dialect  and  vesture.  Since  that  spirit  went  obso- 
lete, we  have  had  but  sorry  times,  in  Parliament  and  out 
of  it.''  Cromwell's  speeches  are  almost  all  of  them  great 
religious  exhortations  —  constant  enforcements  upon  his 
Parliament  that  they  are  acting  in  the  presence  of  God. 
''And  God,  with  your  ancients,"  as  Carlyle  very  perti- 
nently observes,  "■  is  not  a  fabulous,  polite  hearsay,  but 
a  tremendous,  all-irradiating  Fact  of  Facts.''  "  I  have 
learned  too  much  of  God,"  says  Cromwell  himself,  ''to 
dally  with  him." 

Now,  what  is  the  sum  and  the  substance  of  all  this? 
It  is  that  Cromwell  and  his  Puritans  could  not  think  of  the 
things  of  heaven  and  the  things  of  earth  as  things  dis- 
tinct. *•'  Civils"  and  "  Spirituals  " — these  are  Cromwell's 
terms  for  them — are  always  running  together  with  the 
Puritans.  It  could  not  be  otherwise,  when  the  very  func- 
tion of  government  was  viewed  as  the  bringing  in  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  on  earth  —  the  transformation  of  that 
English  corner  of  earth  where  they  were  stationed  into 
heaven.  ''We  being  met  together  to  seek  the  glory  of 
God,"  says  Cromwell  to  his  Parliament,  "  how  could  w^e 
better  do  it  than  by  thinking  of  such  words  as  these : 
'  His  salvation  is  nigh  unto  those  that  fear  Him,'  that  glory 
may  dwell  in  our  land !  "  What  better  could  they  think  of, 
indeed,  and   what  was   so   natural    for    a    legislature    that 
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viewed  as  its  two  greatest  "concernments" — and  these 
inseparable — religion  and  civil  liberty?  Inseparable,  I  say. 
"  If  any  whosoever,"  says  Cromwell,  "think  the  interest 
of  Christians  and  the  interest  of  the  Nation  inconsistent,  or 
two  different  things,  I  wish  my  soul  may  never  enter  into 
tJieb'-  secrets/'  If  I  thought  that  there  were  any  danger 
that  any  here  would  put  the  narrow  or  intolerant  interpreta- 
tion upon  these  words,  I  would  pause  here  to  dissertate 
upon  Cromwell's  position  on  the  subject  of  toleration.  But 
I  am  sure  that  in  this  company  there  is  no  such  danger. 

The  great  point  of  all  this  is,  that  Oliver  Cromwell  knew 
that  if  we  are  to  have  a  government  that  shall  be  good ; 
if  we  expect,  any  of  us  on  this  earth,  that  our  State  shall 
endure  and  be  strong  —  be  a  real  commonwealth  —  then 
it  must  be  filled  by  a  lofty  spirit ;  it  must  be  consecrated  to 
high  ends ;  it  must  be  in  the  hands  of  serious  and  conse- 
crated men — men  not  living  in  to-day,  but  in  eternity — not 
thinking  of  next  year's  election,  but  of  the  judgment  seat 
of  God.  Adjust  your  "civils"  and  '"spirituals"  as  you 
will ;  quote  Hosea  xi.,  12,  or  quote  William  Bradford  and 
Daniel  Webster  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  ;  but  do  not 
forget  that  thing.  Cromwell  was  putting  into  politics  the 
truth  which  he  had  proved  in  war.  ''  You  must  get  men 
of.  a  spirit,"  he  had  told  John  Hampden,  when  the  Parlia- 
mentary forces  were  getting  beaten.  "  I  told  him  so,"  he 
said  once  to  his  Parliament;  "I  did  truly."  "  The  result 
was,"  he  continued,  "impute  it  to  what  you  please,  I 
raised  such  men  as  had  the  fear  of  God  before  them — as 
made  some  conscience  of  what  they  did ;  and  from  that 
day  forward,  I  must  say  to  you,  they  were  never  beaten.'' 

That  is  the  word  that  describes  the  Puritan — conscience; 
men  who  made  some  conscience  of  what  they  did,  whether 
fighting    Prince  Rupert    or  studying  ways    and  means  at 
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Westminister.  "It  is  men  in  a  Christian  state,''  Crom- 
well told  his  Parliament,  who  alone  could  carry  on  such  a 
work  as  they  were  charged  with.  "  Give  me  leave  to  tell 
those  who  are  called  to  this  work,  it  will  not  depend  upon 
formalities,  nor  notions,  nor  speeches.  No;  but  by  men 
of  honest  hearts,  engaged  to  God.''  "  If  I  were  to  choose 
any  servant,"  he  said,  ''  the  meanest  officer  for  the  Army 
or  the  Commonwealth,  I  would  choose  a  godly  man  that 
hath  principles,  especially  where  a  trust  is  to  be  commit- 
ted ;  because  I  know  where  to  have  a  man  that  hath  prin- 
ciples." Amen  to  that!  Upon  this  rock — is  this  not 
Plymouth  Rock? — we  may  safely  build  our  State;  for  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it. 

But  leave  Cromwell  and  his  Parliament,  and  come  back 
again  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  Do  we  not  find  everywhere 
just  this  same  marriage  of  religion  and  politics?  Indeed, 
we  can  never  forget  that  these  men  who  came  over  on  the 
Mayflower  were  simply  a  part  of  a  church,  now  beginning 
to  act  as  a  State.  "Lasdy,"  writes  Robinson  to  them  as 
they  came  away,  writing  as  their  pastor,  "whereas  you  are 
become  a  body  politik,  using  amongst  yourselves  civil  gov- 
ernment, "^  *  *  let  your  wisdome  and  godlines  appear, 
not  only  in  chusing  such  persons  as  doe  entirely  love  and 
will  promote  ye  comone  good,  but  also  in  yielding  to  them 
all  due  honor  and  obedience."  This  ''  body  politik"  never 
drops  the  consciousness  of  its  churchly  capacity  all  through 
the  pages  of  Bradford's  Journal.  "  The  Church  "  began 
to  think  so  and  so,  we  read,  when  the  matter  in  hand  may 
be  purely  economic  or  secular,  like  moving  to  Duxbury. 
With  reference  to  John  Robinson,  Bradford  pays  no 
warmer  tribute  to  him  for  his  ''singular  abilities  in  divine 
things''  than  because  he  was  "also  very  able  to  give  di- 
rections   in    civil  affairs'' — ''by  which  means,"    he    says. 


^'he  was  very  helpful  to  their  outward  estates,  and  so  was 
t^very  way  as  a  common  father  unto  them.""  Robinson's 
political  sagacity  appears  in  all  his  letters  to  his  people  : 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  two  men  with  whom 
Bradford  compares  him  in  his  general  tribute  were  not 
divines,  but  statesmen — Marcus  Aurelius  and  John  Ziska. 

In  the  Plymouth  Colony,  as  in  the  Boston  Colony,  the 
clergy  were  men  of  affairs,  men  whose  judgment  was  ex- 
pressly sought  on  all  matters  of  public  policy.  Marriages 
at  Plymouth  were  strictly  civil,  performed  by  the  Magis- 
trate, "according  to  ye  laudable  custome  of  ye  Low 
Countries."  They  could  not  find  that  marriage  was 
^'layed  on  ye  ministers."  Yet,  where  so  religious  a  view 
of  marriage.^ 

I  think  it  is  because  religion  and  politics  came  so  close 
together  in  these  men  of  Plymouth  that  we  are  celebrating 
them  here  to-night.  Their  purpose  was  single,  and  it  was 
as  high  as  heaven.  They  were  brethren  working  together 
for  righteousness.  "We  are  knite  together  as  a  body  in 
a  most  stricte  and  sacred  bond  and  covenante  of  the  Lord^ 
of  the  violation  of  which  we  make  great  conscience,  and 
by  virtue  whereof  we  doe  holde  ourselves  straitly  tied  to 
all  care  of  each  other's  good,  and  of  ye  whole  by  every 
one,  and  so  mutually."  That  was  what  they  wrote  before 
they  left  Holland  ;  and  that  is  the  spirit  which  must  control 
every  State  that  hopes  for  a  great  life.  Cromwell  says  in 
one  of  his  speeches  to  his  parliament,  using  almost  the 
very  words  of  Robinson  and  Brewster:  'T  say,  if  there 
be  love  between  us,  so  that  the  Nation  may  say,  'These 
are  knit  together  in  one  bond,  to  promote  the  Glory  of 
God  against  the  common  enemy,  to  suppress  everything 
that  is  evil,  and  encoura'ge  whatsoever  is  of  godliness — 
yea,  the  Nation  will  bless  you."  "      "None  did  more  offend 
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Robinson,"  Bradford  tells  us,  ''than  those  that  were  close 
and  cleaving  to  themselves  and  retired  from  ye  common 
good/'  Robinson  himself  writes  to  the  new  little  "body 
politik  f  "With  your  comone  imployments  joyne  comone 
affections  truly  bent  upon  ye  generall  good,  avoiding  as  a 
deadly  plague  of  your  both  common  and  spetiall  comfort, 
all  retiredness  of  minde  for  proper  advantage,  and  all  ir- 
regularly affected  any  manner  of  way  ;  let  every  man  re- 
press in  himself  and  ye  whole  body  in  each  person,  as  so 
many  rebels  against  ye  commone  good,  all  private  respects 
of  men's  selves,  not  sorting  with  ye  general  convenience." 

The  little  Plymouth  state  was  at  the  outset  a  strictly 
socialistic  state.  Some  communistic  features  concerning 
land  and  other  matters  were  given  up  after  a  time,  and 
after  discussions  in  which  Bradford  goes  back  as  far  as 
Plato  (for  Bradford  could  quote  Plato — and  Pliny  and 
Seneca  upon  occasion)  ;  but  the  true  socialistic  spirit  was 
in  this  little  state  as  long  as  the  first  generation  lived,  the 
feeling  that  as  citizens  all  were  their  brothers'  keepers  as 
truly  as  any  might  feel  it  of  themselves  as  churchmen. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have  been  speaking  of  1655  ; 
we  have  been  speaking  of  1620.  That  was  two  centuries 
and  a  half  ago.  That  was  before  the  modern  improve- 
ments. This  is  1890.  Let  us  taste  of  some  of  its  pol- 
itics and  its  religion.  Begin,  if  you  please,  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  Begin  with  one  who  for  a  great  part  of 
these  last  years  has  been  its  president.  "Government," 
said  Senator  Ingalls  last  April,  ''is  force.  Politics  is  a 
battle  for  supremacy.  Parties  are  the  armies.  The  Dec- 
alogue and  Golden  Rule  have  no  place  in  a  political  cam- 
paign. The  object  is  success.  To  defeat  the  antagonist 
and  expel  the  party  in  power  is  the  purpose.  In  war  it  is 
lawful  to  deceive  the  adversary,  to  hire  Hessians,  to  pur- 


chase  mercenaries,  to  mutilate,  to  kill,  to  destroy.  The 
commander  who  lost  a  battle  through  the  activity  of  his 
moral  nature  would  be  the  derision  and  jest  of  history." 

Now,  set  over  this  word  any  title  you  please.  Call  it 
"Politics  as  I  approve  it,""  or  call  it  ''Politics  as  I  have 
found  it;""  and  how  does  it  seem  beside  what  you  have 
just  heard  in  Cromwell's  parliament?  How  does  it  seem 
beside  the  Plymouth  town-meeting.?  Can  you  see  the 
Kingdom  of  God  east  of  it,  or  west  of  it,  or  south  by 
southeast,  or  anywhere  in  the  horizon?  Where  is  the 
place  in  it  for  '•"God's  people?''  Where  is  the  place  for 
the  '"honest  people" — for  the  men  who  "make  some 
conscience"  of  what  they  do?  Yet,  I  tell  you,  my  Re- 
publican friend,  that  is  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Quay,  to  whom 
you  turn  over  your  money  to  conduct  your  struggle  for 
you.  I  tell  you,  my  Democratic  friend,  that  is  the  doc- 
trine of  Mr.  Brice,  to  whom  you  turn  over  your  money  to 
conduct  yours.  That  is  politics  without  religion.  That,  I 
understand,  is  what  we  are  not  celebrating  here  to-night. 

Leave  the  Senate.  Turn  to  the  Church.  Go  from 
Washington  to  New  York — to  New  York's  most  famous 
and  historic  church.  They  had  an  election  for  Mayor  in 
New  York  the  other  day.  It  was  a  clear  issue  of  good 
government  against  bad  government,  of  "God's  People" 
against  the  "Common  Enemy  ;"  and  there  were  not  lack- 
ing ministers  of  religion  in  New  York  whose  pulpits  rang 
with  the  tones  of  the  old  Puritan  divines  and  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  the  tones  of  Baxter  and  Mayhew  and  the  Ma- 
thers, of  Isaiah  and  Micah  and  Ezekiel.  "God's  people" 
were  defeated ;  and  a  newspaper  interviewed  a  dozen  of 
the  leading  clergymen  of  New  York  as  to  the  good  of 
clergymen  taking  part  in  politics — beginning  with  the  rec- 
tor of  Trinity  Church. 
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"The  clergy,"  said  the  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  "have 
enough  to  do  in  the  field  to  which  the  gift  of  holy  orders 
admits  them.  The  church  was  not  founded  with  a  direct 
view  to  moral  culture,  class  elevation,  or  any  other  tem- 
poral need.  Its  mission  is  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  teach  the  faith  contained  in  the  creeds,  and  to 
administer  the  sacraments  of  salvation.  *  ^  *  j  have 
no  confidence  in  the  judgment  or  wisdom  of  those  who  tell 
us  that  the  church  must  try  to  reach  the  masses,  purify 
politics,  elevate  the  laboring  classes.  *  ^  ''^  She  was 
not  founded  for  any  of  these  objects.  She  has  another 
mission.  She  points  us  beyond  these  scenes  to  another 
world.  The  clergy  have  no  official  concern  with  the  march 
of  secular  events.  To  become  meddlers  in  public  concerns 
is  to  invite  the  conclusion  that  they  are  losing  their  hold 
on  the  things  eternal.  *  *  *  I  have  never  made  a 
political  address.  I  should  deem  it  a  desecration  of  my 
pulpit.  I  believe  the  tendency  of  the  clergy  to  take  part 
in  public  movements  is  traceable  to  the  Puritan  period. 
^  *  '^''  I  fear  each  instance  leaves  the  ministry  shorn 
of  something  of  the  reverence  and  respect  which  will  be 
accorded  so  long  as  they  keep  to  their  own  place." 

That,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  religion  without  politics. 
That,  I  understand,  is  not  what  we  are  celebrating  to-night. 
That  was  not  the  religion  of  the  Puritan — and  it  was  not 
the  religion  of  Moses  or  David.  How  bloodless  it  is,  how 
unreal  and  inefificient,  beside  anything  that  has  ever  been 
prophetic  in  the  world  !  Do  you  feel  your  reverence  and 
respect  going  down,  or  going  up,  when  you  go  back  from 
that  to  the  day  of  Increase  Mather,  and  the  struggle  for 
the  Massachusetts  charter,  to  the  day  of  John  Cotton  and 
John  Robinson?  Was  the  Old  South  Meeting-house  less 
sacred  because  men  voted  in  it  on  Monday — or  was  their 
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voting  rather  more  sacred?  I  think  that  the  Sunday  ser- 
mon there  was  not  heard  with  less  reverence  than  you  heard 
yours  yesterday.  I  think,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  ser- 
mons will  not  be  heard  again  with  the  reverence  which  the 
Puritan  had  for  sermons  until  our  politics  becomes  again  of 
such  a  sort  as  gives  us  no  sense  of  incongruity  when  we 
go  into  the  church  to  transact  it.  The  trouble  is,  men  are 
ashamed  to  go  into  the  church  with  their  politics.  It  is  not 
because  the  church  is  too  good,  but  because  the  politics  is 
too  bad  ;  because  it  does  not  represent  the  highest  life  and 
aspiration  of  the  people.  That  was  not  true  with  the  Puri- 
tan— and  so  he  was  not  ashamed  to  vote  in  the  meeting- 
house. 

My  friends,  the  crying  need  of  the  time  is  a  politics  that 
we  are  not  ashamed  of ;  a  politics  that  stands  for  all  that  is 
highest  and  noblest  in  our  thought  of  the  rights  and  du- 
ties and  possibilities  of  men  ;  a  politics  that  we  can  take  to 
the  altar.  W^e  cannot  go  on  getting  our  religion  from 
Mesopotamia  and  our  politics  from  the  Chicago  Auditorium, 
and  testing  neither  in  the  crucible  of  our  own  souls.  The 
fact  is,  injustice  is  all  around  us,  and  we  are  privy  to  it ; 
and  that  is  what  is  the  matter  with  us.  We  do  not  know 
that  citizenship  is  brotherhood ;  that  none  of  us  is  safe, 
so  long  as  another  has  not  a  fair  chance  ;  that  we  do  not 
belong  among  the  ''  honest  people''  if  we  are  living  with- 
out public  spirit,  looking  upon  the  city  and  the  country 
simply  as  theatres  for  our  selfish  enterprises.  We  shall  be 
brought  short  up,  if  we  try  to  go  on  so.  That  is  what  the 
swelling  socialisms,  with  all  vagaries  whatever,  have  come 
to  tell  us  —  and  have  come  to  stay.  That  is  what  the 
articles  in  the  magazines  on  ''Socialism  as  a  Religion'' 
mean.  They  mean  that  men  in  the  State  must  know  that 
they  are  their    brothers'    keepers,  as  truly  as  men   in  the 
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Church.  Men  in  the  Church  do  not  know  it — it  is  not  I 
who  say  it,  but  Bishop  Huntington.  HaH  the  churches,  he 
tells  us,  are  living  in  direct  contradiction  of  the  Golden 
Rule — men  in  them  do  not  know  their  fellows  as  brothers. 

It  is  of  no  use,  my  friends,  to  have  Forefathers'  Day  din- 
ners ;  it  is  of  no  use  to  found  Puritan  Clubs,  and  lay  out 
Commonwealth  Avenues,  as  we  do  in  Boston — all  that  is 
mockery,  unless  we  put  Puritan  justice  into  our  State 
and  into  our  religion.  "The  truth  of  it  is,''  said  Crom- 
well— let  him  speak  for  us — ''  there  are  wicked  and  abom- 
inable laws."  ''  Our  laws,''  he  said,  "must  be  made  con- 
formable to  the  just  and  righteous  laws  of  God"  —  as 
Washington  said,  in  almost  the  same  words,  in  his  inaugu- 
ral address.  ""  If  we  will  have  peace  without  a  worm  in 
it,"  said  Cromwell,  "lay  the  foundations  of  justice  and 
righteousness.''  If  that  were  not  done,  he  said,  if  there 
were  not  union  and  love  among  the  people,  then  ''it  will 
be  said  of  this  poor  nation,  ^  Actum  est  de  Aiiglia  ' — '  It  is 
all  over  with  England." 

That  will  be  said,  in  time,  of  any  nation  that  does  not 
put  its  religion  into  its  politics,  or  that  gives  itself  up  to 
luxury,  indulgence,  selfishness  and  greed.  We  are  not  here 
for  greed  ;  we  are  not  here  to  make  a  State  which  shall  be 
a  great  commisariat.  Puritanism  says — Cromwell  said: 
"The  mind  is  the  man.''  Mr.  Ward  McAllister,  revealing^ 
the  paltry  interests-  and  ambitions  of  those  who  call  them- 
selves our  great  city's  upper  classes,  says  :  The  belly 
is  the  man — the  belly  and  the  back.  When  America  sa\s 
that,  then  it  is  all  over  with  us.  "  No  ostrich,"  says  Car- 
lyle,  "  intent  on  gross  terrene  provender,  and  sticking  its 
head  into  fallacies,  but  will  be  awakened  one  day  in  a  terri- 
ble a  posteriori  manner.''  America  does  not  say  that ;  and 
America  reserves  the  right  of  pronouncing  as  to  who  her 


"supporters'-  are.  One  thing  is  sure — no  idler  has  place 
there,  no  non-productive  man,  be  he  tramp  or  be  he  mil- 
lionaire ;  and  the  good  dinner  does  not  yet  confer  the 
title  of  nobility  among  us.  "  He  who  feeds  men,"  says 
America's  greatest  poet,  "'  he  who  feeds  men  serveth  few  ; 
he  serves  all  who  dares  be  true.''  It  is  the  echo  of  the 
old  Cromwellian  word:  "The  mind  is  the  man."  Let 
America  forget  that  for  no  single  hour  ! 

The  key-note  of  Pilgrim  character,  and  that  which  is 
demanded  by  the  time,  said  the  President  of  Amherst 
College,  in  a  Forefathers'  Day  speech  given  just  as  I 
left  Boston,  is  individuality,  freedom,  personality,  per- 
sonal conscience,  personal  will.  ''  Our  age,"  said  Phil- 
lips Brooks,  in  a  sermon  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  "has 
been  beset  and  inspired  with  the  idea  of  personal  liberty. 
Personal  independence,  personal  liberty,  individualism,  has 
been  the  great  cry  of  our  glorious  age.  But  I  think  there 
is  a  reaction  from  that.  I  think  we  are  all  hearing  to-day, 
in  different  voices  and  from  different  sides,  cries  asserting 
the  necessity  of  something  besides  individual  life.  May  it 
not  mean  that  man,  having  separated  himself  from  the  false 
authorities,  from  the  tyrannies  and  dominions  of  other 
ages,  now  recognizes  the  opportunity  for  larger  union  with 
his  fellows,  and  for  an  authority  nobler  and  more  spiritual 
than  that  from  which  his  fathers  broke  loose?  It  was  not 
strange  that  Mazzini,  the  great  apostle  of  liberty  in  the 
19th  century,  should  declare  that  the  great  need  of  man- 
kind was  authority.  There  is  really  no  liberty  which  does 
not  find  its  fulfillment  and  seek  its  uttermost  result  in  sub- 
mission to  larger  authority." 

My  friends,  this  is  the  deeper  truth.  The  other  is  cer- 
tainly truth  ;  and  personal  freedom,  the  right  of  the  indi- 
vidual, will  always  be  secure  in  the  hands  of  the  children 
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of  the  Puritans.  But  this  is  the  deeper  truth,  and  this  is 
the  truth  necessary  for  this  time — the  principle  of  soHdar- 
ity  and  brotherhood,  the  feehng  of  obligation  and  of  public 
spirit,  the  mitJiority  of  justice.  And  this  truth,  like  that 
other,  is  the  truth  taught  by  the  Puritan.  This  is  the 
message  I  would  bring  you  from  the  Puritan  to-night. 
Love  liberty,  but  love  also  righteousness,  love  justice,  and 
see  to  it,  if  you  would  not  have  it  written,  ''All  is  over 
with  America,'"  that  the  law  of  the  nation  be  made  con- 
formable to  the  law  of  God. 

''New  occasions  teach  new  fluties:   Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth: 
They  must  upward  still  and  onward,  who  would  keep  abreast  of  Truth. 
Lo,  before  us  gleam  her  camp-fires!  we  ourselves  must  Pilgrims  be. 
Launch  our  Mayflower,  and  steer  boldly  through  the  desperate  winter  sea; 
Nor  attempt  the  Future's  portal  with  the  Past's  blood-rusted  key.'" 

(Applause.) 


The  President  said: — From  m}-  earliest  recollections  I 
have  had  a  kindly  feeling  for  the  State  of  Kentucky  and  its  peo- 
ple. This  has  arisen  partly  through  the  great  admiration 
that  I  had  for  that  wonderful  man,  the  greatest  commoner 
in  the  United  States,  who  for  so  many  3'ears  represented 
that  State  in  the  councils  of  the  Nation,  and  partly  from 
preconceived  feelings  of  kindness  to  its  pioneers,  whose  ter- 
rible struggles,  in  its  earliest  settlement,  gave  it  the  name  of 
the  "Dark  and  Bloody  Ground." 

Kentucky  has  been  kind  to  Missouri.  She  has  sent  us 
hoises,  tieet  of  foot  and  beautiful  in  form  ;  she  has  sent  us 
cattle  of  the  choicest  breeds  ;  she  has  sent  us — what  does  not 
seem  to  be  popular  here  to-night — the  finest  qualit)'  of  Bour- 
bon whiskey  ;  she  has  sent  us  stalwart  men  and  lovely  women 
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(applause),  and,  of  late  3'ears,  she  seems,  also,  to  have 
taken  the  contract  for  supph'ing  us  with  Governors.  There 
are  live  sons  of  Kentucky  who  have  been  recently  Gover- 
nors of  this  State,  interrupted  only  by  Governor  Marma- 
duke.  How  many  there  have  been  further  back,  I  have 
not  investigated  to  learn.  My  friend  Mr.  Knapp  here,  I 
have  no  doubt,  could  have  told  me  if  I  had  asked  him. 
But  among  all  those  whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing,  I  have  individuall}'  the  kindest  feelings,  and  I 
believe  we  all  have  for  the  present  incumbent.  (Applause.) 
Though  born  in  Kentucky,  he  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
a  St.  Louisan,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  pleasure  to  me 
that  we  were  able  to  pursuade  him  to  forego  the  duties  of 
his  office — which  are  numerous  and  onerous — and  come 
here  to-night.  I  think  we  owe  him  a  feeling  of  obligation 
for  so  doing,  and,  without  saying  anything  further,  I  will 
now  introduce  to  you  the  Honorable  D.  R.  Francis,  Gov- 
ernor of  Missouri.      (Applause.) 

The  Governor  then  responded  as  foUoivs: 

The  Chairman,  in  his  flattering  introduction,  has  pre- 
sented me  to  you  as  a  native  of  Kentucky,  a  State  which  has 
contributed  many  of  her  sons  and  daughters  toward  the 
building  up  of  this  commonwealth,  and  to  which  Missouri 
is  closely  allied  by  ties  of  consanguinity  and  common  inter- 
ests. I  remember,  with  feelings  of  affection  and  pride,  the 
country  of  my  birth.  My  ancestors  lie  buried  there,  and 
there  are  located  the  scenes  of  my  childhood,  which  grow 
dearer  as  the  years  advance.  The  contracted  vision  of  boy- 
hood may  have  enhanced  the  beauty  of  the  surroundings 
and  magnified  the  achievements  of  the  actors — it  generally 
(;|oes — but  the  record  of  the  "Dark  and  Bloody  Ground,'' 
from  the  days  of  Daniel  Boone  to  the  present,  has  nothing 
to  brincr  the  blush  of  shame  to  the  cheek  of  her  children. 
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From  the  admission  of  Kentucky  into  the  Union  her  voice  has 
been  heard  and  her  influence  felt  in  the  national  councils. 
She  gave  the  country  Henr}'  Cla}-,  whose  matchless  elo- 
quence and  wonderful  abilit}^  for  years  averted  the  impend- 
ing civil  struggle  ;  and  when  the  "inevitable  conflict"  came, 
the  two  most  conspicuous  figures,  the  leaders  and  organ- 
izers of  the  hosts  that  waged  the  most  memorable  war  of 
modern  times,  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  President  of  the  Confederac},  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Jefferson  Davis,  were  both  natives  of  Kentucky.  As  you 
look  back  with  cherished  memor}-  to  3-our  New  England 
firesides,  and  treasure  their  traditions,  so  do  I  revert,  witli 
tender  emotions,  to  "m}'  old  Kentuck}'  home." 

"How  dear  to  our  hearts  are  the  scenes  of  our  childhood; 
When  fond  recollection  presents  them  to  view."' 

But  to-da}'  we  all  worship  at  a  common  shrine,  and 
around  this  festive  board  let  us  swear  allegiance  anew  to 
the  love  of  our  maturer  3-ears.  She  is  a  mistress  of  whom 
we  may  well  be  proud,  "the  home  of  our  adoption." 
"The  imperial  State  of  Missouri,"  as  Henr}'  Ward  Beecher 
said,  "the  crown  and  glory  of  the  American  Union."  An 
integral  part  of  an  inseparable  whole.  Whilst  eschewing 
sectionalism,  and  cultivating  a  broad  national  spirit,  we 
can  cherish  a  strong  filial  affection  for  our  State,  feel  a  par- 
donable pride  in  her  incomparable  resources,  and  work 
unitedly  and  zealousl}-  to  promote  her  progress.  Here  are 
opportunities  unsurpassed.  Within  our  borders  is  more 
undeveloped  wealth  than  the  most  reckless  optimist  has 
dared  to  estimate.  Here  are  all  the  elements  required  to 
sustain  a  thrifty  people  in  luxurious  independence.  New 
England's  ingenuity  and  enterprise  never  toiled  in  a  field 
more  fertile  and  more  promising.  Mr.  Depew  relates  that 
upon    one    occasion,  when    in    Philadelphia,    to    attend    a 
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New  England  Society  dinner,  he  was  asked  b}*  a  Dutch 
friend  of  liis  the  object  of  his  visit  to  Philadelphia,  and  upon 
Tepl3ing  that  he  had  come  to  attend  the  annual  feast  of  the 
New  England  Society,  the  greatest  event  of  the  year,  his 
Dutch  friend  replied  that  he  had  never  heard  of  such  a 
Society,  and  did  not  know  there  were  Yankees  enough  in 
Philadelphia  to  make  a  fair-sized  dinner  party,  "for,"  said 
he,  "Yankees  cannot  make  money  in  Philadelphia,  and  a 
Yankee  wont  live  where  he  can't  make  money."  If  the 
accumulation  of  riches  is  promotive  of  the  happiness  of  the 
New  England  pilgrim,  Missouri  should  be  his  Mecca. 
(Applause.) 

Northern  calculation  and  frugalit}',  Southern  rashness 
^nd  generosit}',  all  tind  ample  scope  here  in  our  boundless 
West,  and,  when  united  and  harmonious,  result  in  a  con- 
servatism of  action  and  a  breadth  of  policy  in  keeping  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  countr)^  and  the  grandeur  of  its  des- 
tin}'.  The  Puritan  and  the  Cavalier  have  engrafted  their 
best  traits  into  the  sturd}'  manhood  of  the  Western  pioneer, 
and  the  individual  characteristics  of  all  in  a  composite 
nature  give  us  the  typical  American.  A  settlement  of  such 
citizens  is  a  model  communit}-  of  the  Republic. 

That  the  progress  Missouri  has  made,  and  is  making,  is 
substantial  and  permanent,  is  demonstrated  by  the  manner 
in  which  she  has  weathered  the  financial  storm  of  the  past 
month.  Whilst  disasters  have  been  frequent  and  serious, 
not  a  single  failure  of  magnitude  or  note  has  occured  here. 
Thanks  to  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  such  men  as  he 
who  presides  with  such  grace,  dignity  and  ability  over  your 
Society,  the  banking  institutions  of  our  State  have  all  passed 
unscathed,  so  far  as  an  anxious  observer  can  discern,  through 
the  trying  and  almost  fier}^  ordeal  that  has  shaken  the 
money  centres    of  the  world.      Confidence  in  our  deposi- 
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tories  has  been  unbroken,  because  of  our  abiding  faith  in 
the  integrity-  and  abiht}-  of  their  officers,  and  because  of  our 
conviction  that  vahies  are  not  inflated  ;  and  this  faith  and 
behef  has  been  sustained  and  strengthened  b}'  the  conserv- 
ative and  rational  course  of  our  leading  journals.  Thank 
(jod  !  Nve  were  not  experiencing  tiie  fleeting  benefit  of  an 
unhealthy  boom,  which  generally  results  in  a  gloomy  de- 
pression. 

I  remember  to  have  met  some  ten  years  ago  a  business 
man  of  this  citv,  who  at  that  time  was  on  t!ie  high  wave  of 
success,  but  who  was  more  venturesome  than  discreet,  and 
has  since  met  with  misfortunes  and  moved  to  a  distant 
State.  He  flattered  me  by  saying :  "Francis,  you  are  the 
best  character  of  citizen  for  a  community  to  have,  as  you 
are  afraid  to  take  risks,  for,"  said  he,  ''when  a  man  becomes 
what  is  called  'safe'  he  is  an  incubus,  and  his  city  and  State 
are  better  off  without  him.''  The  effect  of  the  remark 
upon  me  was  different  from  what  the  speaker  expected  or 
desired.  The  safe  men  of  a  community  are  those  upon 
whom  it  must  rely  in  emergencies,  for  it  is  their  timel}- 
precautions  and  wise  counsels  that  furnish  material  aid  in 
times  of  peril.  A  society  without  temperate,  and  cau- 
tious counselors  is  likel}^  to  go  at  too  rapid  a  pace,  and  end 
its  career  in  disaster.  Missouri's  people  have  been  carica- 
tured and  traduced,  but  her  progress  has  been  steady  and 
continuous.  Her  agricultural  classes  are  to-da}-  in  better 
condition  than  those  of  any  other  State  in  the  American 
Union.  Her  cities  and  towns  show  a  healthy  growth,  and 
the  handsome  improvements  that  grace  their  streets  repre- 
sent home  capital. 

But  there  are  times  in  the  history-  of  a  country  or  a  people 
when  conservatism  is  almost  a  crime.  There  are  tides  in 
the  affairs  of  States  and  communities,  as  well  as  of  men,  and 
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if  not  taken  at  the  flood,  attainment  of  the  fortune  is  greatl}^ 
dela3'ed,  if  ever  accompHshed. 

"We  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves, 
Or  lose  our  ventures." 

A  society  composed  exclusivel}'  of  safe  men  might  meet 
with  no  calamities,  but  it  would  soon  become  a  laggard  in 
tlie  race  for  supremac}',  and  be  lost  sight  of  as  a  factor 
in  the  fight.  Never  was  time  more  propitious  or  occasion 
more  opportune  for  redoubled  efforts  on  our  part,  than  is 
the  present.  No  section  offers  better  inducements  to  New 
England  emigrants  than  does  this  home  of  your  adoption. 
Here  is  a  climate  that  combines  all  the  requisites  for  health 
and  productiveness.  Here  are  all  the  essentials  to  the  ac- 
quirement of  wealth  and  promotion  of  happiness.  Here 
are  coal  and  iron,  corn  and  cotton,  stone  and  clay,  wheat 
and  wool.  Our  very  location  in  the  centre  of  this  richest 
of  countries  and  greatest  of  Republics  is  conspicuous  and 
commanding.  Boston  can  no  longer  claim  to  be  the  "hub 
of  the  universe."  Here  "every  prospect  pleases''  and 
not  even  "man  is  vile."  We  have  a  law-abiding,  patri- 
otic, liberty  loving  people.  We  believe  in  as  little  govern- 
ment as  is  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  individual 
rights,  and  the  welfare  of  society.  We  do  not  approve  of 
the  government  doing  for  the  people  what  the  people  can 
do  for  themselves.  Good  citizens  can  live  where  such  prin- 
ciples prevail,  and  energy  and  perseverance  will  reap  their 
just  reward.  Here  every  man  is  a  ruler,  if  he  performs 
his  whole  duty,  and  casts  an  honest  ballot. 

'•Ill  fare's  the  laud,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay." 

Let  US,  therefore,  send  back  the  word  to  our  native  States 
that  here  is  "a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,"  and 
extend  to  our  toiling  brothers  a  cordial  invitation  to  come 
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and  cast  their  lot  with  us.  Let  them  come  to  make  this 
State  their  permanent  home.  Ahen  ownership  is  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions.  We  want  ever}'  man  to  feel 
a  proprietary  interest  in  the  State,  and  take  an  active  part  in 
the  management  of  its  affairs.  (You  men  of  St.  Louis 
should  see  to  it  that  you  are  well  represented  in  the  legis- 
lative halls  of  3'our  State.  Measures  there  enacted  are  of 
vital  import  to  3-our  material  and  political  welfare.)  We 
do  not  want  temporar}-  sojourners,  who  yearn  for  the  tiesh- 
pots  of  their  native  land  ;  but  to  all  who  come,  as  we  have 
come,  determined  to  here  take  up  their  abode,  resolved  to 
make  our  people  their  people,  and  Missouri's  interest  their 
interest,  we  say  welcome,  thrice  welcome.      (Applause.) 


7/ie  President  introduced  A/r.   Wayhuid^  as  foIlo-us : 

It  has  been  the  dearest  wish  of  most  men  of  prominence 
to  leave  behind  them  a  son  or  sons  worthy  of  their  reputation, 
and  who  will  sustain  their  names  with  honor.  Unfortunately 
this  is  not  vouchsafed  to  all.  But  to  the  Reverend  Doc- 
tor Francis  Wayland,  who  for  man}-  3ears  was  the  Presi- 
dent of  Brown  University,  and  who  was  distinguished  as 
an  author,  and  well  known  to  all  of  you  by  reputation, 
this  good  fortune  w^as  given.  When  it  came  his  turn  to 
leave  this  world  and  go  to  the  land  above,  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  feeling  that  he  left  a  son  who  was  worthy,  by  reason 
of  his  pulpit  eloquence  and  editorial  abilit}',  to  take  the  place 
of  his  father.  Although  a  New  Englander,  he  comes  here 
to-night  from  the  City  of  Brotherly   Love  filled  with   the 
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wisdom  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  kindl}'  charity  of  Wil- 
liam Penn,  and  an  eloquence  all  his  own.  I  am  happy 
to  introduce  to  you  the  Reverend  Dr.  H.  L.  Wayland,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  will  respond  to  the  toast:  "New  Eng- 
land in  Missouri — the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange  land." 
(Applause.) 

Mr.   Wayla?id  said: 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow  New  Englanders  : 
Whether  you  were  born  under  the  shadow  of  Kearsarge 
and  Katahdin  ;  whether  in  youth  you  drew  your  finned 
game  from  the  foaming  waters  of  the  Amonoosac  and  the 
Pemigiwasset ;  whether  you  were  Green  Mountain  Bo3's, 
who  of  old  met  at  the  Catamount  Tavern,  and  who  fouo;ht 
and  died  at  the  Battle  of  Bennington  (so  called  because  it 
was  faught  in  Shaftsbur}^)  ;  whether  3'ou  claimed  as  your 
mother  the  majestic  commonwealth  whose  whole  frame, 
from  Barnstable  to  Berkshire,  quivers  with  patriotic  mem- 
ories ;  whether,  in  your  3'ounger  (and,  perchance,  more  in- 
nocent) days,  you  heard  the  Yantic  and  the  Shetucket  sing- 
ing their  way  toward  the  Sound;  whether,  like  myself ,  you 
were  indigenous  to  the  shores  of  the  Narragansett,  and 
called  the  generous  and  nourishing  clam  3-our  brother  and 
3'our  sister  (laughter)  ;  to  3''0u  all  I  bring  a  greeting  from 
3'our  fellow-exiles,  who,  in  the  cit3^  upon  the  Delaware,  like 
3'ou,  pine  in  banishment  from  their  native  land,  and  who 
show  their  habitual  self-sacritice  b3'  rarel3'  revisiting  it, 
except  when  the3'  indulge  in  the  simple  and  frugal  pleasures 
of  Newport  or  Bar  Harbor. 

I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  honor  you  have  done  me  by 
bidding  me  to  a  place  at  your  board  this  evening.  I  can- 
not forget  that  I  stand  beside  the  great  natural  highwa3'  ^^ 
the  Continent,  in  a  cit37  with  a  histor3^  stretching  back  far 
into  the  former  century,  a  city  which,  in  more  recent  times, 
was   the   home  of   two    great   American    captains,   whose 
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names  are  a  part  of  the  histor}-  of  the  Repubhc  descended, 
the  one  from  the  Shermans  of  Connecticut,  the  other  from 
the  Grants  of  Massachusetts.      (Applause.) 

Nor  can  I  be  insensible  to  the  fact  that  I  am  within  the 
borders  of  the  State  whose  soil  was  made  sacred  b}'  the  too 
early  death  of  a  son  of  New  England,  who,  had  he  sur- 
vived, would  have  had  a  place  beside  these  men  as  one  of 
the  immortals  granted  to  our  country  in  her  hour  of  need  ; 
who,  falling  in  battle  on  the  loth  of  August,  1861,  was  laid 
to  rest  in  his  native  county  of  Windham,  Connecticut,  hard 
b}'  the  grave  of  Israel  Putnam.  To  him  I  may  appl}-, 
without  the  change  of  a  syllable,  the  words  spoken  by  Dan- 
iel Webster,  on  Bunker  Hill,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1825, 
in  reference  to  the  first  resplendent  martyr  in  our  earlier 
War  for  Nationality  and  Libert}' : 

"Him  !  cut  off  by  Providence  in  the  hour  of  overwhelm- 
ing anxiety  and  thick  gloom  ;  falling  ere  he  saw  the  star 
of  his  country  rise;  pouring  out  his  generous  blood  like 
water,  befo.re  he  knew  whether  it  would  fertilize  a  land  of 
freedom  or  of  bondage  ! — how  shall  I  struggle  with  the 
emotions  that  stifle  the  utterance  of  thy  name?" 

I  cannot  doubt  that  in  the  coming  time  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri will  erect  a  statue  on  the  battle-field  at  Wilson's 
Creek  ;  and  there  the  man  from  the  South  will  lay  his  hand 
in  the  hand  of  the  man  from  the  North,  and  will  murmer, 
"it  was  for  us,  too,  that  he  died;"  and  with  e3'es  dimmed 
by  affectionate  and  grateful  pride,  they  shall  trace  the  heroic 
features  of  Nathaniai.  Lyon.      (Applause.) 

Mr.  President  :■: — I  have  read  that  when  the  Roman  army 
was  in  a  foreign  land,  and  when  they  desired  to  consult  the 
sacred  auspices,  which  could  be  done  onl}/  upon  Roman 
soil,  the  commanding  general  marked  out  with  the  point 
of   his  sword    a  certain  space,  which  became  for  the  time 
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being  a  portion  of  the  Roman  territoiy.  It  is  j^our  purpose 
(I  will  not  say  in  an  enem3-''s  country — the  presence  of  your 
honored  chief  magistrate  would  forbid  such  a  calumny — 
but  in  a  remote  region)  once  more  in  imagination  to  breathe 
the  air  of  New  England.  More  fortunate  than  the  Jews 
of  old,  you  would  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange  land. 
This  is  not  a  fanciful  or  an  impracticable  hope.  New  Eng- 
land is  not  a  matter  of  place  alone  or  chiefly.  The  Pil- 
grims did  not  find  New  England;  they  brought  it  with 
them  ;  they  created  it.  Place  is  an  incident,  like  the  baked 
beans,  the  brown  bread,  the  Sunday  morning  fish  balls  and 
the  alleged  nasal  tone ;  I  say  alleged.  New  Englanders 
are  said  to  talk  through  the  nose,  simply  because  that  is 
the  very  organ  the}' fail  to  talk  through,  under  the  influence 
of  colds  engendered  b}'  the  chronic  east  winds.  (Laughter.) 
The  essentials  are  the  ideas,  the  sentiments.  It  is  these 
which  made  New  England  to  be  New  England.  It  is  b}- 
cherishing  and  practicing  these,  that  30U  will  create  another 
New  England  in  the  heart  of  Missouri. 

Among  these  sentiments  I  name,  first  of  all,  a  reverence 
for  RIGHTEOUSNESS.  The  men  who  founded  New  Eng- 
land believed  that  there  is  an  eternal  right;  that  right  and 
wrong  are  separated  by  a  broad  and  impassable  tract;  and 
that  all  created  power  cannot  make  that  right  which  is 
wrong,  or  that  wrong  which  is  right.  I  say,  all  created 
power;  but  I  believe  equall}'  that  it  is  not  in  uncreated 
power  to  make  it  wrong  to  be  just,  and  right  to  be  unjust. 
The}'  believed  that  righteousness  was  the  one  transcendent 
principle,  beside  which  expediency  and  present  pleasure  are 
transitory  and  insignificant. 

We  have  fallen  upon  times  when  there  is  a  tendency  to 
obscure  and  obliterate  these  distinctions.  People  are  talk- 
ing about  ''the  relativity  of  right  and  wrong;"    men  are 
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saying  that,  if  a  man  thinks  that  anything  is  right,  it  is 
right;  in  other  words,  that  there  is  no  absolute  and  eternal 
right. 

We  frame  our  judgments  largely  according  to  our  con- 
venience. If  a  thing  does  not  directl}-  incommode  us,  we 
look  upon  it  with  tolerance.  The  crime  against  the  ballot, 
because  it  does  not  personally  and  pecuniarih'  affect  us,  we 
smile  at,  forgetting  that  it  is  of  the  very  essense  of  treason 
to  the  Republic,  dethroning  the  rightful  sovereign,  the  will 
of  the   majorit}'. 

Success  condones  everything.  If  a  man  steals  a  bar  of 
iron,  we  run  him  through  to  the  penitentiarj^ ;  if  he  steals 
an  entire  railroad,  we  say:  "A  great  financier;  let  us  ask 
him  to  dinner;  perhaps  he  will  let  us  in  on  the  ground 
f^oor."      (Laughter.) 

We  judge  persons  and  acts,  not  according  to  a  moral, 
but  according  to  an  esthetic  standard.  There  was  much  of 
the  picturesque  in  Charles  I.  He  might  lie;  he  might  rob 
his  subjects  of  their  liberties,  and  condemn  that  purest  of 
patriots.  Sir  John  Eliot,  to  slow  death  b}'  imprisonment  in 
the  tower ;  but  it  was  with  the  most  majestic  mien  and  the 
most  decorous  grace.  His  son,  Charles  II.  seduced  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  his  subjects,  and  made  the  palace  of 
Whitehall  a  hot-bed  of  vice ;  he  sold  his  kingdom  to  Louis 
XIV.,  and  his  soul,  or  the  vast  void  which  he  called  by 
that  name,  to — to — the  other  person — to  Louis'  master  ; 
but  he  always  used  the  best  perfumes,  and  not  one  of  the 
royal  ringlets  was  out  of  place.  There  is  nothing  fascinat- 
ing to  the  refined  sensibilities  in  a  plain  Huntingtonshire 
farmer,  wearing  sad-colored  clothes  and  grey-worsted  stock- 
ings, whose  hair  was  clipped  close  to  his  head,  and  who 
talked  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  high-keyed  voice 
about  "seeking  the  Lord."      Leo  X.  was  a  man  of  courtly 
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manners,  a  fine  judge  of  art,  an  accomplished  classicist, 
beside  whom,  judged  by  an  esthetic  standard,  the  Augus- 
tinian  monk  of  Wittenberg  made  but  a  poor  appearance — 
burly,  rustic,  ignorant,  or  regardless  of  the  usages  of  polite 
societ3\  And  so  we  enthrone  taste  upon  the  judgment  seat 
where,  of  right,  conscience  belongs,  forgetting  that  to  the 
plain  Huntingtonshire  farmer  and  to  the  burly  Augustinian 
monk  we  owe  a  free  State  and  an  open  Bible. 

There  is  a  tendenc}-,  under  the  guise  of  impartiality,  to 
ignore  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong;  to  tone 
down  the  good  and  to  tone  up  the  bad  to  a  uniform  shade. 
The  business  of  not  a  few  historians  is  to  find  apologies  and 
excuses  for  tyrants  and  murderers.  Blood}^  INIary  burned 
the  martyrs  ;  but  why  need  they  pretend  to  be  wiser  than 
other  people?  The  Inquisition  burned  the  Jews;  but  pos- 
sibly the  fire  was  not  very  hot,  and  did  not  hurt  them 
much.  And  wh)-  were  the}-  not  born  Gentiles?  Cain 
killed  Abel?  Yes  ;  but  Cain  was  aggravated,  and  of  neces- 
sit}^  Abel  must  have  been  aggravating.  Perhaps,  of  a  Jul}^ 
da}',  as  Cain  was  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  brow, 
Abel  asked,  "is  it  hot  enough  for  you?"'  Perhaps  Cain 
was  a  Republican,  and  Abel  asked  him  how  he  liked  the 
way  the  elections  had  gone.  Perhaps,  as  Cain,  breathless 
after  a  hard  run,  was  watching  his  cars  disappearing  at  the 
other  end  of  the  station,  Abel  asked  him,  "have  you  lost 
your  train?"      (Laughter.) 

This  regard  for  righteousness  in  the  old  Puritans  and 
Pilgrims  was  begotten  of  a  belief  that  some  things  are  true, 
and  some  things  are  not  true.  They  believe  something, 
and  something  in  particular,  and  they  believe  it  with  all 
their  heart.  You  call  them  narrow.  Well,  perhaps, 
they  were.  At  any  rate,  they  had  not  the  breadth  which 
consists  in    overlookinor  the  distinction  between  rio^ht  and 
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wrong,  in  not  knowing  what  you  believe,  except  that  you 
know  that  370U  beUeve  what  3'ou  don't  beheve  a  great  deal 
stronger  than  3'ou  believe  what  you  do  believe.     (Applause.) 

Another  essential  in  the  men  who  founded  New  England 
was  SPIRITUALITY,  I  mean  the  predominance  of  the  spiritual 
over  the  material.  When  they  left  England,  the}-  left 
houses  and  lands,  cattle  and  herds,  ships  and  farms.  They 
came  here,  because  here  was  liberty  for  themselves  and 
their  children,  liberty  of  speech,  liberty  of  thought,  liberty 
of  worship,  because  here  was  an  opportunity  for  a  free  State 
and  a  pure  church,  because  here  was  a  future.  They  saw 
— in  the  sublime  paradox  of  the  Scripture — they  saw  that 
which  was  invisible ;  and  they  reckoned  the  invisible  as 
outweighing  the  ancestral  home,  the  pleasant  fields  of 
Dorest  and  Devon,  and  the  quiet  securit}^  of  Delftshaven. 

We  have  grown  wiser  than  these  visionar}'  enthusiasts. 
To  our  judgment,  the  real  things  are  the  things  which  we 
see  and  feel,  and  taste  and  hear.  Our  standards  of  success 
or  failure  are  material.  We  say,  "Did  you  hear  of  the 
great  misfortune  that  has  come  to  our  friend  Brown?" 
"Why,  no;  what  is  the  matter?"  "Why,  he  lost  every- 
thing he  had  in  the  world."  "What!  has  he  lost  his 
character?  Has  he  lost  his  conscience?  Has  he  lost  his 
health?  Has  he  lost  his  wife  and  children?"  "Oh,  no; 
but  he  has  lost  his  money  ;  he  has  not  a  cent  left  after  pa}- 
ing  his  debts."  "And  do  3'ou  know  of  the  great  success 
gained  by  our  friend  Smith?"  "No,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 
Has  he  conquered  that  habit  of  lying  that  he  had?  Has  life 
left  off  drinking  and  swearing,  and  has  he  become  an 
honest,  clean  man?"  "Oh,  no;  but  he  has  been 
elected  to  Congress."  And  the  mind  stands  dumb  before 
the  vision  of  great  possibilities.      (Laughter.) 
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Our  standards  of  civilization  are  material.  We  called 
Paris  the  center  of  civilization,  because  it  had  arches  and 
palaces,  and  statues  and  columns.  We  forgot  the  great  sea 
of  savager}'  that  was  seething  under  a  crust  that  was  none 
the  less  thin  because  it  was  polished. 

Our  standards  of  greatness  are  material.  The  great  man 
is  he  who  can  gain  money,  or  its  equivalent,  office,  privilege, 
power.  If  we  ask,  "Which  is  the  greatest  of  the  States?" 
we  think  of  the  one  that  has  the  largest  population,  the 
widest  area,  the  most  lordl}'  forests,  the  richest  mines,  the 
broadest  rivers,  the  most  capacious  harbors.  We  forget 
that  there  is  a  distinction  between  bigness  and  greatness  ; 
that  a  State  may  be  enormous  without  being  great.  We 
forget  that,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Lowell,  "On  a  map  of  the 
world  you  ma}-  cover  Judea  with  your  thumb,  and  Athens 
with  your  finger-tip;  neither  of  them  figures  in  the  Prices 
Current;  but  the}-  still  rule  in  the  thought  and  action  of 
ever}/  civilized  man." 

Come  with  me  to  our  own  New  England — to  the  heart  of 
New  England,  if  so  I  ma}-  call  Massachusetts.  Let  us  go 
down  into  Middlesex  count}'.  Here  is  a  little  village  which 
the  census  credits  with  2,500  inhabitants.  The  soil  is  thin 
and  scant}/;  there  is  no  traffic;  there  are  no  manufactories. 
A  small,  sluggish  stream  flows  through  the  quiet  village  ; 
the  houses  are  plain,  redeemed  from  barenness  only  by  the 
touches  of  good  taste.  Just  before  we  cross  the  little  stream 
we  notice  a  simple  monument  in  the  middle  of  the  way  ;  on 
it  we  read  : 

By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  tlood, 

Their  Hag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled, 
Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood, 

And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  bridge,  a  little  space  by  the  way- 
side is  protected  by  an  iron  railing;    an  inscription  tells  us 
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that  here  He  two  British  soldiers  who  fell  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1775.  As  we  draw  near  the  village,  3-011  ask, 
"What  house  is  that?"  Wh}',  that  is  the  house  where  Mr. 
Emerson  framed  those  calm,  philosophical  sentences  that 
have  moulded  character  all  over  the  world.  And  3-onder  is 
the  Old  Manse,  immortalized  by  the  magic  of  Hawthorne; 
and  from  that  plain  dwelling  (now,  alas!  empt}')  standing 
a  little  back  from  the  road,  Louisa  M.  Alcott  sent  out 
"Little  Women"  to  delio;ht,  to  charm,  to  transform  a  gen- 
eration  of  young  people.  In  yonder  house  lives  E.  Rock- 
wood  Hoar,  wisest  and  purest  of  jurists,  and,  therefore,  not 
confirmed  when  Gen.  Grant  nominated  him  to  the  bench 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  And  what  is  that  somewhat  pecu- 
liar structure,  vacant  now,  standing  in  the  centre  of  an 
unoccupied  field?  Why,  that  is  the  School  of  Philosoph}', 
where,  through  the  long  summer  days,  the  sages  assemble, 
under  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Harris,  once  a  fellow-citizen  of 
vour  own,  to  exchange  lofty  reflections  upon  the  relations  of 
the  inconceivable  and  the  non-existent.  (Laughter.)  In 
the  public  square  is  a  monument  in  honor  of  the  sons  of  Con- 
cord, who  fell  in  the  great  war  which  destroyed  slavery  and 
saved  the  nation.  We  wander  into  the  village  cemetery. 
Yonder,  a  massive,  rugged,  unhewn  boulder  marks  the 
grave  of  that  son  of  nature,  Henry  D.  Thoreau  ;  and  in  the 
near  distance,  Walden  pond  glimmers  in  the  sun.  Else- 
where is  a  simple  shaft  over  one  who  died  in  the  hell  of 
Andersonville  ;  underneath  his  name  we  read  those  heart- 
rending words  of  the  lamenting  prophet  of  Israel:  "They 
that  be  slain  with  the  sword  are  better  than  they  that 
be  slain  with  hunger."  Weighed  in  scales  which  are 
responsive  to  ideas  and  to  high  inspirations,  this  village  has 
in  it  more  of  greatness,  more  of  civilization,  than  an  empire 
like  Russia.     And  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  on  an  intel- 
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Middlesex  than  to  die  of  hemp-disease  in  Texas,  or  of  lead- 
poisoning  in  Mississippi. 

A  third  essential  of  the  real  New  England  is  earnestness 
in  behalf  of  the  public  welfare.  When  Charles  I.  was  im- 
posing illegal  taxes,  John  Hampden,  a  New  Englander, 
who  had  never  seen  New  England,  thought  that  the  public 
good  was  his  business;  and  so  he  confronted  courtly  judges, 
and  spent  time  and  money  lavishly,  rather  than  that 
the  State  should  suffer  a  wrong  by  his  paying  twelve  shil- 
lings illegall}^  To  the  men  who  gave  New  England  its 
character,  rest  and  home  and  safet}'  were  as  nothing  when 
the  welfare  of  the  people  called  them  to  sail  for  Louisburg, 
under  the  lead  of  Sir  William  Pepperel,  one  of  whose 
collateral  descendents  sits  by  m}/  side  (Col.  Leighton),  or 
to  dig  under  the  silent  stars  on  Bunker  Flill. 

Under  the  influence  of  unparalleled  material  prosperity, 
there  has  succeeded  to  this  large  public  spirit  a  prevailing 
apathy,  which  is  our  greatest  peril,  and  which,  more  than 
anything  else,  keeps  the  millennium  at  bay. 

Here  is  the  eneni}-  of  the  home,  of  the  school,  of  the 
State,  of  the  church,  the  enem}-  of  everything  that  is  good, 
the  incarnation  of  everything  that  is  bad — the  saloon  par- 
alyzing industr}',  devouring  thrift,  manufacturing  bad  pol- 
itics. Here  is  the  Spoils  System,  debauching  all  parties, 
corrupting  every  election,  defiling  everything  which  it 
touches.  Here  is  municipal  misgovernment  in  all  our  large 
cities,  bringing  reproach  upon  the  American  name.  The 
citizen  of  our  metropolis,  as  he  travels  through  Europe, 
feels  strangely  lonel}'  amid  clean  streets  and  well  ordered 
public  conveyances  ;  a  pang  goes  to  his  heart  as  he  gets 
the  seat  in  the  street  car  for  which  he  has  paid.  It  is  not 
until  he  reaches  Constantinople,  home  of  the  "unspeakable 
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Turk,"  that  his  heart  grows  Hght  as  he  lands  upon  the  rot- 
ting wharves,  picks  his  way  through  the  tilth-laden  streets, 
and  smells  once  more  the  old  familiar  smells. 

All  the  forces  for  ev^il  have  no  scruple  in  uniting,  drawn 
together  by  a  common  instinct,  enabling  them  to  sink  their 
differences  and  to  conspire  in  a  common  hostilit3^ 

Surely,  the  crowding  achievement  of  these  blinded  infa- 
mies is  reached  when,  in  the  unhappy  and  long-suffering 
Metropolis  of  America,  the  keeper  of  man}'  saloons,  per 
year,  is  appointed  police  justice,  at  a  salary  of  $8,000,  for 
ten  3'ears. 

And  all  the  while  the  good  are  folding  their  hands,  and 
are  hoping  that  some  day  the  bad,  satiated  with  spoil  and 
power,  will  drop  off  like  gorged  leeches.  I  wish  some 
philosopher  or  theologian  would  tell  us  why  it  is  that  the 
good  have  only  water  in  their  veins,  and  warm  water,  and 
the  weakest  of  water,  even  the  celebrated  Taunton  water, 
that  is  so  weak  it  will  not  run  down  hill  ;  while  the  veins 
of  the  bad  are  filled  with  blood,  and  alcohol,  and  tire. 

Believing  that  these  are  among  the  vital  principles  of  the 
essential  New  England,  I  plead  this  evening  for  a  revival 
of  Puritanism,  for  a  renewal  of  the  spirit  which  has  made 
New  England.  There  ma}^  be  other  New  Englands  be- 
side that  lying  between  the  St.  Croix  and  the  Harlem 
rivers.  Wherever,  in  any  land,  men  shall  be  animated  by 
a  loft}'  sentiment  of  righteousness;  where\erthey  shall  pre- 
fer the  unseen  and  the  spiritual  to  the  seen  and  material; 
wherever  men  are  willing  to  sink  their  own  interests,  their 
own  ease,  for  the  promotion  of  the  public  welfare,  and  for 
the  good  of  the  coming  generations  ;  wherever  men  shall 
leave  their  pleasant  homes,  and  embark  on  stormy  seas,  to 
encounter  unknown  dangers  in  an  untrodden  land,  because 
of  their  intelligent  conviction  of  duty,  there  will  be  another 
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New  England.  On  that  shore,  in  that  cHme,  another  May- 
flower will  land  a  heroic  cargo  of  brave  women  and  pure 
men.  When  the  hour  shall  come,  they  will  greatly  declare 
themselves  free  and  independent.  Attaining  a  purer  and 
serener  light  than  was  possessed  by  the  Fathers,  the}-  will 
proclaim  libert}-,  'not  for  themselves  alone,  but  for  all  man- 
kind. Another  Molly  Stark  will  wait  amid  tears  of  anxious 
pride  the  news  from  another  Bennington.  Women  will 
once  more  give  their  sons  and  their  husbands  to  a  war  for 
libert}^  and  union,  sa3'ing,  "You  belonged  to  God  before 
you  belonged  to  me."  Another  army  of  Boys  in  Blue 
will  march  into  history  and  immortal  fame,  another  Grant 
and  another  Sherman  leading  the  right  and  the  left  wnng. 
Another  Lincoln,  dying  a  martyr,  shall  bequeath  a  re- 
splendent memory  to  a  redeemed  and  regenerate  Nation. 
May  God  give  to  those  who  shall  come  after  us,  in  many 
lands,  through  many  ages,  many  a  New  England.  (Ap- 
plause.) 
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Mr.  Preside/it: — The  next  and  last  toast  is  "The  Scotch 
Puritan,"  or  the  Puritans  of  Scotland.  I  had  the  honor  and 
the  pleasure  of  making  a  few  remarks,  a  short  time  since, 
before  the  Society  of  Caledonians  in  St.  Louis.  In  the 
commencement  of  those  remarks  I  said  that  Artemus  Ward, 
when  drinking  some  whiskey,  was  taken  to  task  by  a  tem- 
perance man,  and  told  that  it  biteth  like  a  serpent  and 
stingeth  like  an  adder,  but  Artemus  said  it  didn't  bite  a  bit 
if  you  put  sugar  in  it  (laughter)  ;  and  I  told  those  Scotch- 
men that  they  all  seemed  disposed  to  put  sugar  in  their's. 
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I  was  quoted  bv  one  of  the  reporters  as  having  said  that 
the  Puritans  and  the  Scotchmen  drank  the  same  whiskey  ; 
but  he  ought  to  have  known  that  the  Puritans  drank  New 
England  rum.  or.  if  he  did.  beseemed  to  have  forgotten  it. 
We  have  witli  us  here  to-night,  to  respond  to  the  toast, 
a  mon  wlio,  amang  them  a'  in  St.  Louis  is  aboov  the  lot, 
he  is  baith  to  the  land  o'  cakes  born  and  to  St.  Louis 
wedded,  is  a  most  substantial  proof  of  the  virtues  of  Ban- 
nock bread  and  oat-meal  parritch,  con  tolk  as  weel  as  ony 
o*  our  sets,  is  no  coof,  ond  not  afraid  of  auld  Clootie  him- 
self, in  fact,  is  as  cannie  a  mon  "s  ve'll  find  anvwhere.  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  the  President  of  the  Cale- 
donian Societv  of  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Dugald  Crawford. 

Mr.  Preside  fit.  Vice-president^  Officers  and  Members 
of  the  Xe~v  England  Society,  and  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men : — 

On  this  occasion  you  will  have  to  excuse  bad  spelling, 
bad  writing  and  a  bad  pen.  My  tii-st  impulse,  upon  being 
invited  by  this  Society  to  be  present  at  its  annual  banquet, 
was  to  accept,  but  mv  next,  after  receiving  from  vour 
worthv  President  a  pamphlet  (perhaps  the  proper  word  to 
use  in  this  companv  would  be  tiact),  well,  then  after  re- 
ceiving a  tract  containing  the  learned  and  able  speeches  of 
the  Past- President  himself,  Mr.  Cliarles  Dudley  Warner, 
and  President  Ingalls  of  Drury  College,  was  to  seek  me  **a 
lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness,  some  boundless  contiguitv  of 
space."  where  even  Stanlev  could  not  tind  me,  as  I  felt 
that  in  such  a  learned  and  cultured  company  any  feeble  re- 
marks I  should  endeavor  to  make  would  only  pall  upon 
vour  ears.  When  I  recalled  to  mind,  however,  the  glow- 
ing colors  in  which  Dr.  Mclntyre.  the  Past- President  of  the 
Caledonian  Society,  pictured  to  me  his  personal  pleasure  at 
vour  last  banquet,  I  resolved  to  overcome  mv  scruples  of 
modestv,  and  be  present. 
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My  first  dut\'  now  to  the  New  England  Society  and  to 
my  own,  the  Caledonian,  is  to  offer  you,  on  behalf  of  our 
members,  our  most  cordial  thanks  for  the  distinguished 
honor  you  have  conferred  upon  us,  this,  the  second  time  in 
sharing  with  our  representative  the  hospitalities  of  your 
sumptuous  board,  and  on  my  own  account  for  the  ••feast  of 
reason  and  flow  of  soul"  I  have  so  much  enjoyed  this  evening. 
Since  reading  your  ••tract,"'  and  listening  to  the  responses 
to  the  different  toasts,  I  cannot  help  but  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  New  Englander  or  Yankee,  call  him  what 
\'ou  will,  is  the  greatest  man  on  top  of  ground  to-day  I  I 
But  there  was  a  time  when  the  New  Englander  was  a 
totally  unknown  character  to  me,  and  it  may  interest  you 
to  see  yourselves  with  the  eyes  of  a  Scotchman  fresh  from 
the  heather  clad  hills  of  his  ain  countree,  some  thirt3-four 
years  ago  I  I      Savs  our  poet.  Burns  : 

••O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oorsels  as  ithers  see  us." 

And  it  will  harm  neither  Scotland  or  Plymouth  Rock  if  I 
here  apply  that  couplet.  It  was  neither  in  the  old  land 
nor  the  new,  but  right  on  top  of  the  high  seas  that  I  espied 
my  first  Yankee,  and  it  was  on  a  bright,  clear,  cold  morn- 
ing, toward  the  end  of  February,  in  1S56,  I  knew  him  by 
his  nasal  twang,  for  it  had  never  been  my  good  fortune  in 
my  own  country  to  see  a  native  American.  In  those  days 
they  were  not  quite  so  well  off  as  they  are  now,  and  did 
not  go  about  so  much  ;  ocean  vo3'ages  were  of  much  longer 
duration,  accommodations  were  not  so  good,  and  money 
not  so  plentiful,  and  when  an  American  does  travel,  he 
would  like  to  have  a  railroad  or  a  steamboat  of  his  own  I  I 
Now  that  they  have  mone}-,  they  see  the  world  in  better 
style  and  travel  more  luxuriously  than  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land or  the  Czar  of  Russia!  !      Before  I  left  my  native  land 
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I  was  warned  by  many  unco'  wise,  who  had  never  been 
half  a  mile  from  a  furze  bush  all  their  days,  to  look  out  for 
the  genus  Yankee,  as  he  was  capable  of  anything  from 
pitch  and  toss  to  manslaughter,  and  that  he  could,  in  homel}' 
parlance,  take  the  eye  teeth  out  of  3-our  head  and  3'ou 
would  never  know  it.  As  a  people  the}-  lived  on  beans, 
made  wooden  hams  and  nutmegs,  and  did  it  so  well  that 
the  purchaser  thereof  hardl}'  knew  the  difference  between 
the  imitation  and  the  genuine  article.      (Laughter.) 

I  was  also  dul}'  charged  not  to  have  much  to  sa}-  to  the 
Yankee,  and  to  listen  carefullv  to  all  he  said.  But  to  re- 
turn to  that  beautiful  February  morning;  when  about  three 
days'  sail  from  New  York,  several  hundred  of  our  passen- 
gers discovered  a  white  speck  on  the  distant  horizon,  which, 
after  being  watched  for  hours,  loomed  up  at  last  into  one 
of  those  enterprising  pilot  boats  which  go  so  far  out  to  sea 
to  meet  inbound  vessels.  On  its  sail  were  two  big  figures, 
I  forget  now  what  they  were,  but  I  remember,  and  will  so 
long  as  I  live,  the  tall,  lank  individual  who  stood  up  at  the 
gunwale  of  his  vessel,  and  hailed  us,  saying,  "Bound  for 
Nu  Yok,  hain't  ye?"  Our  captain  replied  in  such  a  quiet 
tone  that  our  American  friend  did  not  hear  him  ;  calling 
out  for  the  second  time,  "Bound  for  Nu  Yok,  hain't  3'e.^" 
after  being  answered,  he  sang  out,  "then  why  the  devil 
don't  ye  speak."  (This  particular  specimen  had  not  en- 
joyed the  early  religious  training  my  hearers  have.)  Im- 
mediately a  little  cockle  shell  of  a  punt  was  launched  from 
the  pilot  boat,  and  into  it  stepped  the  tallest  and  thinnest 
specimen  of  mankind  I  ever  saw,  wearing  a  swallow-tail 
coat,  a  stove-pipe  hat,  and  a  high  collar.  Not  a  living 
soul  on  our  ship  but  looked  astonished.  He  was  too  tall  to 
sit  down,  so  two  men  rowed  the  boat  and  he  stood  in  the 
midst  of  them,  the   whole  outfit  looking   like   an    inverted 
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T.  He  was  speedily  rowed  to  the  side  of  the  steamer,  and 
pulled  up  the  ladder  let  down  to  him.  If  ever  a  ship-load 
of  passengers  were  amazed  at  the  appearance  of  such  a 
sailor,  they  were  these  aboard  the  "Edinburgh."  The 
idea  of  a  sailor  dressed  in  a  swallow-tail  coat  was  the  most 
ridiculous  thing  to  them  imaginable.  I  had  seen  thousands 
of  sailors  in  my  day,  but  never  one  made  up  in  this  fashion. 
My  idea  of  a  sailor's  dress  was  pantaloons,  minus  suspend- 
ers, tight  to  the  waist,  and  wide  at  the  feet,  a  shirt  with  a 
rolling  collar  about  four  sizes  too  big  for  the  sailor's  neck, 
and  a  little  fiat  blue  cap  with  a  ribbon  streaming  from  it. 
To  my  young,  untraveled  eye  the  dress  was  so  ridiculous, 
and  made  such  an  impression  upon  me,  that  I  shall  never 
forget  m)'  introduction  to  the  Yankees.  I  think  in  those 
days,  over  thirty  years  ago,  the  American  people  did  not 
follow  the  fashions  as  they  do  now,  were  not  quite  such 
slaves  as  they  are  to-day  to  the  newest  Parisian  modes,  and 
the  latest  London  fads.  I  myself  would  prefer  to  see 
them  as  independent  now  as  the}-  were  then,  when  they 
suited  themselves  only  as  to  what  they  should  do  and  wear, 
and  did  not  care  a  button  who  looked  and  wondered.  If 
the  first  New  Englander  upon  whom  I  looked  was  arrayed 
as  if  for  the  Veiled  Prophet's  ball,  he  brought  us  in  safety 
to  land  all  the  same,  or  I  would  not  be  here  this  evening 
trying  to  respond  to  the  toast  of  the  Caledonian  Society,  at 
a  New  England  banquet,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  My  next  view  of  a  Yankee  was  on  the  wharf  at 
Staten  Island,  which  was  not  then  the  Staten  Island  of  to- 
day, with  its  magnificent  residences,  railroads,  rapid  tran- 
sit, etc.  Oh,  how  the  Yankee  is  making  this  country- grow 
— with  the  help  of  the  Scotchman,  of  course!!  On  this 
momentous  trip  we  had  a  case  of  small-pox  on  board  our 
steamer,   Staten   Island    being  the   quarantine   then.      We 


were  landed,  very  much  against  our  wills,  on  its  wharf,  or- 
dered to  open  up  our  trunks,  and  have  their  contents  aired 
in  the  sun.  ^Nlan}-  rebelled,  but  it  was  useless.  Some  man 
in  authorit}'  came  round  and  threatened  to  keep  us  in  dur- 
ance vile  forever  on  that  wharf,  if  we  did  not  open  our 
trunks  instanter.  That  clinched  the  matter;  3-ou  ought 
to  have  seen  how  every  Scot  of  us  aired  his  belongings. 
We  were  no  time  on  the  wharf  until  an^-  number  of  row 
boats  sw^armed  around,  each  with  a  Yankee  aboard,  I  think 
so  now ;  from  the  enterprise,  the  push  they  displa3-ed  in 
selling  us  oranges  and  cigars,  twent3'-tive  cigars  for  a  shil- 
ling, or  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  of  3'our  mone3'.  It  was  a  sight 
to  behold  us  green  Scotchmen  investing  our  shillings  in 
cigars,  till  our  pockets  were  full,  and  there  were  young  men 
strutting  around  on  that  wharf  smoking  cigars  who  had 
never  before  seen  one.  Those  were  the  da3-s  for  cheap 
cigars,  at  least  I  think  so,  for  I  have  never  seen  anv  so 
cheap  since,  and  we  thought  them  verv  good  indeed.  I 
recall  to  mind  on  that  occasion  how  six  hundred  of  us  were 
housed  in  a  great  big  white  house  with  a  high  wooden 
fence  round  it,  and  fed  on  thin  soup  and  drv  bread  for  two 
days  and  nights.  And  I  well  remember  liow^  we  tried  to 
get  up  a  Scotch  concert,  but  the  spirits  of  the  unfortunate 
six  hundred  were  so  depressed,  their  notes  stuck  in  their 
throats,  and  the  only  song  I  noticed  that  they  could  ren- 
der, and  which  seemed  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  was: 

'•Why  left  I  my  hame,  why  did  I  cross  the  deep, 
Oh,  why  left  1  the  land  where  my  Forefathers  sleep?'' 

We  might  have  been  kept  thei"e  until  this  da3-,  had  we 
not  written  a  petition  and  sent  it  over  to  the  Mayor  of  New 
York,  I  forget  now  who  he  was,  but  he  must  have  been  a 
decent  man,  for  he  ver3'  shortl3'^  sent  a  great  big  tug 
steamer,  with  a  walking  beam  engine,   also  a  new  thing  to 
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us,  to  Staten  Island,  and  landed  us  all  safety  at  Castle 
Garden.  Here  our  troubles  again  commenced,  we  were 
still  on  the  lookout  for  Yankees,  keeping  our  mouths  shut 
as  well  as  we  could.  We  thought  it  a  little  fresh  and  im- 
pertinent in  some  of  the  officials  as  we  were  passing  out 
through  a  stile  to  ask  us  where  we  were  from,  where  we 
were  going,  how  much  money  we  had,  and  what  railroad 
we  were  going  to  take,  and  we  looked  askance  at  several 
who  tried  to  sell  a  ticket  over  their  roads.  But  we  got 
past  them  all  somehow,  and  did  not  take  their  roads  either, 
hut  selected  our  own  after  we  had  escaped  their  blandish- 
ments. Another  Yankee,  I  know  he  was  a  Yankee  from 
his  appearance  (I  would  know  one  if  I  were  to  meet  him 
in  darkest  Africa),  was  hired  by  seven  of  us,  clubbing 
together,  to  take  our  trunks  up  to  the  Love-Jo}^  House. 
We  found  a  man  with  a  two-wheeled  vehicle,  who  carted 
our  trunks  and  charged  us  $1.50  for  the  lot,  or  six  shillings 
sterling,  which  we  thought  the  biggest  imposition  with 
which  we  had  ever  met.  In  our  native  country  we  could 
get  the  same  work  done  for  a  shilling  or  $0.25.  Ho\vever, 
as  seven  of  us  had  to  pa}-^  the  $1.50,  we  made  the  best  of  it 
this  time,  but  determined  to  give  these  fellows  a  wide  berth 
in  the  future.  Just  imagine  again,  this  man  also  wore  a  stove- 
pipe hat  and  was  smoking  a  cigar,  but  did  not  have  on  either 
a  swallow-tail  coat  or  a  standing  collar.  When  he  drove  off 
he  was  perched  on  top  of  the  mountain  of  luggage  with  the 
seven  bold  sons  of  Scotia  walking  behind  the  cart,  for  fear 
some  one  would  get  awa}-  with  those  trunks.  (Laughter.) 
I  tell  you  in  those  da3's  we  seven  young  Scotchmen  were 
keeping  our  weather  eye  open  for  you  New  Englanders, 
had  ver}'  little  confidence  in  you,  and  I  may  say  that  we 
did  not  intend  to  live  in  your  country,  as  we  were  all  bound 
for  Canada,  where  we  hoped  to  live  and  die  under  petticoat 
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government.  I  should  like  to  know  if  an}'  New  Eng- 
lander  who  had  been  abroad,  ever  saw  in  Scotland  a  man 
driving  a  cart  and  sitting  upon  it,  unless  it  was  empt}^, 
There  they  think  the  horse  does  well  if  he  draws  the  load, 
the  driver  walking  at  its  head  and  leading  it.  You  may 
see  him  smoke  a  short  P.  D.  clay  pipe,  but  never  in  a 
thousand  years  would  3'ou  see  him  smoke  a  cigar.  Such  a 
thing  would  seem  so  ridiculous  and  out  of  place,  that  he 
would  have  all  the  little  boys  in  town  running  after  and 
hooting  him.  Though  we  were  filled  with  wonder  and 
astonishment  at  the  ways  of  the  men  and  women  in  New 
York  City,  we  were  very  much  amused  at  the  same  time, 
and  took  it  all  in,  though  I  must  acknowledge  that  we  were 
so  afraid  they  might,  without  our  knowedge,  get  ahead  of 
us,  that  we  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  when  we  crossed  the 
suspension  bridge  and  reached  our  land  of  promise, 
Canada.  There  I  felt  more  at  home,  being  rid  of  the 
dread  which  had  haunted  me  from  Staten  Island  to  the 
bridge.  When  living  in  Toronto  I  liked  to  study  the 
Yankee  character  at  a  safe  distance,  and  was  always 
anxious  to  find  oui:  and  know  all  about  them  I  could,  with- 
out being  too  close  to  them.  There  I  learned  that  they 
were  a  very  religious  people,  and  that  they  ' 'calculated" 
and  "guessed"  at  everything,  from  the  height  of  Bunker 
Hill  Monument  to  the  time  of  day. 

They  had  the  biggest  and  most  successful  Sunday-schools, 
and  when  teaching  the  children  their  lessons,  never  gave 
them  a  direct  assurance  that  if  they  turned  from  the  error 
of  their  ways  they  would  be  sure  of  a  happy  future,  but 
they  always  "guessed"  and  "calculated"  it  might  be  so. 
Apropos,  of  which  is  one  of  the  hymns  taught  some  twenty 
years  ago  in  some  of  the  Sunday-schools  in  New  England, 
and  given  me  about  that  time,  and  which  I  had  the  pleasure 
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of  reciting  to  a  Scotch  Presb3-terian  Minister  then  visiting 
me.  He  carefully  noted  it  in  his  book,  saying:  "Just  like 
therri,  isn't  it,  they  are  always  guessing  and  are  never  sure 
of  anything."      (Laughter.)      The  hymn  ran  like  this : 

••The  Lord  is  great,  I  calculate. 

He  will  the  Godly  bless. 
And  if  I  tries  to  keep  from  lies. 

T  will  be  saved,  I  gnessi!" 

I  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  Yankee  brethren  here 
this  evening  know  that  h3'mn  well  b}-  heart.  How  is  it 
that  the  New  Englanders  have  so  man}-  alias?  The}-  call 
themselves  Pilgrims,  New  Englanders,  Puritans  and  Yan- 
kees. Why  don't  they  stick  to  one  name?  My  idea  of  a 
pilgrim  is  a  species  of  tramp,  with  "one  shoe  off  and  one 
shoe  on,"  and  no  sole  to  the  shoe  that  is  on  ;  but  the  Pilgrim 
or  New  Englander,  Puritan  or  Yankees,  I  see  here  have 
nothing  of  the  tramp  appearance  !  You  look  as  if  you  were 
well  fed,  and  I  know  you  arc  well  clothed.  You  look  as  if 
you  drank  the  best  of  Rheinish  wine,  but  I  can't  swear  to 
that,  and  as  if  you  enjoyed  life  about  as  well  as  any  other 
class  in  the  community.  You  New  Englanders  are  as  much 
mixed  as  to  your  proper  appellation  as  was  the  Aberdeen 
bailie,  of  whom  I  read  long  ago,  to  the  difference  between 
the  quadruped  and  a  biped.  The  master  of  an  Aberdeen 
clipper  had  been  commissioned  to  take  home  a  monkey 
from  abroad  as  a  present  to  a  young  lady  in  his  native  city, 
and  through  some  carelessness  the  monkey  had  died  on  the 
voyage,  over  which  the  young  lady  was  very  much  incensed, 
and  she,  therefore,  had  the  captain  of  the  ship  sued  before  one 
of  the  bailies  of  the  city.  i\fter  listening  carefully  to  the 
testimony,  the  bailie  turned  to  the  captain  and  said,  "Aum 
thinking,  captain,  ye'll  hae  tae  pay  for  the  bird."  The  cap- 
tain whispered  to  him,  "It's  no'  a  bird,  it's  a  quadruped," 
to    which    the  bailie  replied,  "A  weel,  quadruped   here  or 


qundruped  there,  ye"!!  hae  tae  pay  for  the  bird."  (Laugh- 
ter.) 

So  I  tliink,  with  due  deference  to  you  New  Englanders. 
you  are  about  as  uncertain  as  to  your  real  sobriquet  as  was 
the  baihes  about  quadrupeds  and  bipeds.  But  we  will  let 
that  pass.  I  have  had  very  little  experience  with  the  New 
Englander.  the  Puritan,  the  Yankee  or  the  Pilgrim,  in  his 
own  native  land,  as  I  have  been  cmiIv  twice  in  Boston  in  m\- 
life,  and  I  felt  when  there  that  no  one  born  out  of  sight  of 
Boston  Commons  was  wanted  verv  much,  and  that  thev 
were  rather  hard  people  to  rub  up  against,  and  I  believe  to 
this  day  that  at  home  they  are  the  same. 

The}'  have  to  be  transplanted  and  brought  out  west  in 
order  to  have  the  angles  and  corners  smoothed  off,  neces- 
sary to  make  them  the  kindred  spirits  that  I  have  found 
them  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

Our  people,  the  Scotch,  try  to  be  straight  forward  and 
out-spoken,  as  does  the  transplanted  New  Englander,  who 
always  goes  straight  to  the  point  when  right  and  don't  beat 
about  the  bush.  They  are  about  as  out-spoken  as  the  Scotch 
^Minister  who.  the  other  day,  in  preaching  to  his  congrega- 
tion, said:  "When  I  look  at  this  congregation  I  sav.  where 
are  the  poor?  and  when  I  look  at  the  collection  I  say.  where 
are  the  rich?"  When  I  came  to  this  city  1  was  a  Presby- 
terian, attended  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  was  then 
on  the  Broadwav  site  where  now  stands  the  Singer  Build- 
ing. Happening  to  live  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
a  little  stone  chapel  that  stood  on  the  corner  of  29th  and 
Washington  Avenue,  I  used  to  drop  in  there  of  an  evening, 
instead  of  going  all  the  way  down  down,  and  have  been 
dropping  in  there  ever  since,  and  at  last  kept  dropping  in 
not  onlv  in  the  evening  but  in  the  morning,  and  am  there 
evidentlv   to   staw    and    without    knowing-    whv,    onlv  the 


longer  I  live  with  the  New  England  people,  male  and 
female,  and  the  New  England  Pastors,  the  more  I  respect 
tb.em,  and  the  more  I  love  them.  They  are  people  with  level, 
if  hard,  heads;  warm  hearts,  good  sterling  principles,  good 
people  to  tie  to,  good  people  to  live  with  and  die  with,  and 
a  people,  if  it  were  not  for  the  McKinley  bill,  we  could  af- 
ford to  import  100,000  more  to  St.  Louis.  They  are  a 
people  amongst  whom  I  have  never  yet  found  a  boodler  or 
a  beggar,  and  as  to  the  female  Pilgrims,  I  would  say  in  the 
words  of  Annie  Laurie  : 

''Her  broo  is  like  the  snaw  drift; 

Her  throjit  is  like  the  swan; 
Her  face  is  the  fairest 

That  e're  the  sun  shone  on, 
And  dark  blue  is  her  e'ee."" 

And  were  it  not  I  had  a  large  family  depending  on  me 
for  support,  I  would  further  add,  with  the  closing  line: 
'•And  for  a  bonnie  Pilgrim  lassie  I'd  lay  me  doon  an"  dee." 

(Applause.) 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Crawford's  remarks,  Mr.  Parsons 
said  : 

Ladies  and  GeiiUenieu:  We  will  now  sing  the  song 
"America."  And  hoping  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure — 
that  we  all  may  have  the  pleasure — of  meeting  each  other  at 
the  end  of  another  year,  I  wish  you  all  a  Merry  Christmas, 
and  all  a  good  night. 
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There  have  been  four  deaths  in  the  Societ}'  during  the 
past  3-ear :  Samuel  H.  Knight,  George  Partridge,  Robert 
P.  Studley  and  Eben  Richards. 

Samup:l  H.  Knight  was  born  at  Warren,  Massachusetts,  De- 
cember 3d,  1831,  and  died  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  February 
16th,  1890,  at  the  age  of  tifty-eight.  Mr.  Knight  spent  hi^s 
boyhood  and  early  manhood  in  the  State  of  his  hirth,  and  in 
185()  went  to  Chicago,  where  he  engaged  in  the  merchandise  bus- 
iness, and  later  followed  the  same  avocation  at  Bloomington, 
Illinois.  From  1858  to  1863  he  was  Paymaster  of  the  Chicago 
&  Alton  Railway,  and  later  on  he  was  promoted  to  the  position 
of  Assistant  General  Superintendent,  which  position  he  held  for 
two  years.  Following  this,  he  came  to  St.  Louis,  and  was  ap- 
pointed General  Superintendent  of  the  old  North  Missouri  Rail- 
road Company,  which  position  he  held  until  1871,  at  which  time 
he  again  entered  the  service  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railway 
Compan}',  taking  the  General  Agency  of  the  Passenger  De- 
partment, which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

George  Partridge  was  born  March  27th,  1809,  in  Walpole, 
Massachusetts;  spent  his  boyhood  and  youth  in  Templeton,  his 
parents  early  having  removed  thither ;  when  a  young  man,  en- 
gaged as  a  clerk  in  a  mercantile  house  in  Boston ;  soon  after  es- 
tablished one  of  like  character  on  his  own  account;  later  re- 
moved to  Burlington,  Iowa,  pursuing  the  same  business,  and  in 
1847  removed  to  St.  Louis,  and  soon  after  became  associated 
with  Messrs.  James  and  William  Smith,  the  style  of  the  firm  be- 
ing Partridge  &  Co.  Prosperity  attended  this  relation,  and 
having  eujoj'ed  the  ministrations  of  Rev.  Dr.  Channing,  in  Bos- 
ton, he  naturally  gravitated  to  the  Unitarian  Church  in  St. 
Louis,  thoroughly  identified  himself  with  all  its  interests  and  ac- 
tivities, especially  the  "Boys'  Industrial  School,"  later  the 
"Mission  House."  The  erection  of  its  present  commodious  ed- 
ifice is  chiefly  due  to  his  liberality,  and  in  its  Sabbath-school  he 
continued  a  faithful  teacher  so  long  as  his  health  permitted. 
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For  many  years  Mr.  Partridge  was  an  iuflueiitial  iiieinber  of 
the  Public  School  Board;  his  enlightened  views  and  earnest  ef- 
forts contributed  much  to  popularize  the  system  then  adopted, 
hastened  the  erection  of  enlarged  and  improved  school  build- 
ings, and  in  1857  secured  the  erection  of  the  High  School  Build- 
ing. 

Though  numerous  his  gifts  and  varied  their  objects,  Wash- 
ington University  was  the  chief  recipient  of  his  princely  ben- 
efactions. Of  the  various  departments  embraced  by  it,  the  in- 
terest and  pride  of  Mr.  Partridge  were  concentrated  upon  Mary 
Institute;  though  to  furnish  the  facilities  of  higher  education 
to  the  youth  of  both  sexes  was  a  great  desire  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Partridge  was  rarely  an  aspirant  for  political  honors,  but 
as  Representative  of  the  memorable  session  of  the  Legislature 
in  1860  and  18(U,  at  that  crisis,  when  the  status  of  the  State, 
then  in  the  scales  nearly  equipoised,  was  to  be  decided.  He 
was  during  its  history  a  member  of  the  "Western  Sanitary  Com- 
mission. 

In  1863  Mr.  Partridge  was  elected  President  of  the  St.  Louis 
Merchants'  Exchange."  In  1887  he  retired  from  active  business, 
but  consented  to  become  President  of  the  St.  Louis  Provident 
Association,  a  position  full  of  labor  and  responsibility,  without 
commensurate  honor  and  totallv  without  remuneration.  He 
died  at  St.  Louis,  July  12th,  1890. 

Robert  Pac4e  Studley  was  born  at  Bradford,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Februarv  10th,  1826,  and  died  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
November  lOtli,  1890. 

He  learned  the  trade  of  a  printer  with  Richard  Boylston,  the 
proprietor  of  the  Amherst  (N.  H.)  Cabinet.  He  was  after- 
wards employed  on  a  newspaper  published  in  Boston,  edited  by 
the  Hon.  Henry  Wilson.  In  1851  he  went  south,  and  was  em- 
ployed on  the  Misnssippian,  a  newspaper  published  at  Jackson, 
Mississippi.  In  1852  he  came  to  St.  Louis,  and  shortly  after- 
wards became  a  member  of  the  firm,  Ustick,  Studley  &  Co.,  the 
name  of  which  firm  was,  in  1853,  changed  to  R.  P.  Studley  & 
Co.,  and  from  that  time  until  his  death  he  was  actively  engaged 
in  business  in  St.  Louis.  In  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  time 
of  his  death  by  the  St.  Louis  Typotheta?,  of  which  organization 
he  was  one  of  the  oldest  members,  it  was  stated  that:  "During 
all  the  vicissitudes  through  which  he  passed,  covering  a  period 
of  many  financial  panics  and  the  Civil  War,  connected  with  a 
trying  and  exacting  business,  he  was  never  known  to  take  an 
unfair  advantage  of  a  competitor."     He  was  a  prominent  mem- 
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ber  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Webster  Groves,  which 
church  he  was  hirgely  instrumental  in  founding  many  3'ears  ago. 
He  leaves  a  family  of  four  daughters. 

Eben  EiCHARDS  died  at  8t.  Louis,  January  25th,  1891.  He 
was  the  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Theoline  Tilden  Richards,  and  was 
born  atBrookline,  Massachusetts,  December  loth,  l'S35.  When 
less  than  two  years  of  age  he  was  brought  to  St.  Louis  by  his 
parents,  w^ho  came  here  to  reside.  His  father  was  in  the  firm 
of  Davis,  Tilden  &  Richards,  a  pioneer  wholesale  dry  goods 
house,  which  is  now  known  under  the  name  of  Sanmel  C.  Davis 
&  Co.  Mr.  Richards  entered  Harvard  College  in  1853  and 
graduated  in  1857,  and  afterward,  in  1872,  received  the  degree 
of  A.  M.  On  his  return  from  college,  in  1857,  he  engaged  in 
the  wholesale  grocery  business,  the  firm  being  Christopher  & 
Richards.  In  1862  this  partnership  was  dissolved.  The  busi- 
ness was  continued,  however,  until  l'S69,  under  the  name  of 
Eben  Richards,  Jr.,  and  E.  Richards,  Jr.,  &  Bro.  From  1869 
to  1881  he  was  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  business.  He 
Avas  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  University  Club  and  of  the  old 
National  Guard.  He  was  an  amateur  numismatist,  and  took 
great  interest  in  gathering  books,  records  and  relics  of  all  kinds. 
He  Avas  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  zinc  business  in  Missouri, 
and  probably  did  more  than  any  man  in  the  State  to  develop 
zinc  as  a  commercial  commoditv. 

On  March  3()th,  1859,  Mr!  Richards  Avas  married  to  Miss 
Caroline  B.  Maxwell,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  she  survives 
him.  He  also  leaves  one  son,  Eben  Richards,  Jr.,  and  five 
daughters,  Mrs.  Robert  ]\IcK.  Jones,  Mrs.  Chas.  Claflin  Allen, 
]\Irs.  William  V.  Jones,  and  Mary  and  Ethel  Richards. 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS 

OF    THE 

NEW   ENGLAND    SOCIETY 

OF   ST.   LOUIS. 


I. 

This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the  "New  England 
Society  of  St.  Louis.'- 

II. 

The  officers  of  this  Societ}-  shall  be  a  President,  three 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary,  and  an  Execu- 
tive Committee  consisting  of  six  members,  together  with 
the  President,  Treasurer  and  Secretary,  who  sha!l  be  ex- 
officio  members  thereof.  All  officers,  except  the  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  shall  be  elected  annually,  and 
hold  their  offices  for  one  3'ear,  or  until  their  successors  are 
duly  elected.  The  regular  term  of  office  of  the  Executive 
Committee  shall  be  three  3-ears,  two  being  chosen  each 
3-ear.  Any  vacanc}'  in  an)-  office  that  may  occur  shall  be 
filled  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

III. 

There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  which 
shall  be  held  in  February,  the  day  to  be  fixed  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  at  which  meeting  there  shall  be  an 
election  of  the  officers  of  the  Societ}-  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  an}'  other  business  of  importance  to  the  Society  may 
be  transacted. 
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IV. 

Any  person  of  good  moral  character,  of  New  Englanp 
birth  or  rearing,  or  a  descendant  of  a  male  or  female  native 
of  any  of  the  New  England  States,  shall  be  eligible  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Society,  and  shall  be  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Society  on  a  majority  vote  of  the  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee  at  any  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee, or  at  any  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  by  a  major- 
ity vote  of  those  members  present;  and,  being  so  admitted, 
shall  become  a  member  thereof  on  paying  the  admission 
fee,  and  subscribing  his  name  to  the  Constitution  and  By- 
laws. 

V. 

The  admission  fee  shall  be  five  dollars,  and  the  annual 
dues  live  dollars,  which  shall  be  payable  to  the  Treasurer 
on  the  first  day  of  October  of  each  year.  If  the  annual 
dues  of  any  member  shall  remain  unpaid  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding one  year,  the  Society,  or  the  Executive  Committee, 
may  drop  such  member  from  the  list  of  members  for  non- 
payment of  dues. 

VI. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  prepare  a  festival  and 
dinner  in  celebration  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  in 
December  of  each  year,  the  day  to  be  fixed  b}'  the  Com- 
mittee. Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  bring  to  the  an- 
nual dinner  one  person  besides  himself,  who  may  partici- 
pate in  the  dinner  on  the  payment  by  the  member  of  such 
an  additional  sum  as  the  Committee  shall  deem  necessary, 
not  exceeding  five  dollars,  and  the  Executive  Committee 
may  invite  as  many  guests  to  participate  in  the  dinner  as 
the  condition  of  the  treasur}-  shall  warrant. 
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